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A glass brimming with the juice of plump, sun 
ripened and dew kissed tomatoes adds the final 
touch of the thoughtful host. All Sexton juices | 
are fashioned to the same pattern. We gently 
press the fruit to hoard every precious vitamin 
in the juice—and retain the rich flavor of the | 





tree ripened fruit. 
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-CHLORINATION 





No single sanitary measure plays a more important role in 
camp health than Chlorination. 

Water supplies protected by adequate Chlorination harbor 
no danger of water borne disease such as typhoid and dysentery. 

Swimming pools offer safe and healthful recreation in 
sparkling pure water with minimum danger of nose, throat and 
similar infections when they are disinfected by Chlorination. 

Sewage treatment can be handled easily without objection- 
able odors and the possibility of pofluting water sources or bath- 
ing areas when properly engineered Chlorination is included in 
your plant. 

Health authorities everywhere recognize that Chlorination 
is the most effective means of handling all these camping prob- 
lems. And for each one, there’s a W & T Hypochlorinator or 
Chlorinator meeting all local and state health department re- 
quirements and backed by a nationwide staff of Chlorination 
Specialists. 

Call or write today, without obligation, for details on 
W & T Chlorinating Apparatus to meet your particular needs. 


The Only Safe Water is a Sterilized Water” 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, 








INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHLORINE AND AMMONIA CONTROL APPARATUS 
S-1 NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY ¢« REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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An Expert Feels the 


Pulse of Camping 





URING the war years we 
looked forward with keen 
anticipation to the nebulous 
highly promising post-war 
years. Our first one came and 
went. Now, as we plan for the 
1947 season, we have been asked 
“What did you think of it? Did 
you learn anything from it?” 

The idea of taking stock of the 
happenings in the summer of 1946 
rather appealed to me, but there 
was the realization that if 1 were 
to even attempt the job for camp- 
'ing leaders outside my own or- 
ganization, some help would be 
needed. 

Fifteen camp directors, repre- 
senting wide variations in types of 
camps and geographic areas, were 
asked for their evaluation of the 
1946 season. The replies received 
were very helpful. The points of 
view expressed represented to a 
considerable degree a unanimity 
in opinion and the experiences re- 
lated seemed to dovetail together. 


but 


Camp Attendance 


A general analysis of the sum- 
mer seems to indicate that at- 
tendance was slightly lower in 
some areas, although many camps 
Operated at full capacity. Some 
_ areas reported a loss as high as 
25 per cent but in one state the 
local Section of the American 
Camping Association, forecasting 
a possible falling off in attend- 
ance, developed a cooperative 
publicity program covering all 
Camps in the state, utilizing the 
press and radio. The final result 
Was a 15 per cent gain in camp 
_ attendance. 

The losses in some areas were 
attributed to a number of rea- 
sons 


1. Family vacations. Gasoline 
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By Wes. H. Klusmann 


Boy Scouts of America 


was available once more, resorts 
were open, money was plentiful— 
so the whole family spent the 
summer or part of the summer 
together. 

2. Financial Conservatism. 
With the lifting of certain price 
ceilings, the consequent higher 
prices and the prophesies of in- 
flation, parents reconsidered and 
Johnny’s camp registration was 
cancelled. 

3. Polio Epidemic. This was a 
real factor in some areas. The 
number of cases was considerably 
above the previous years and yet 
the hysteria was not nearly that 
evidenced in the past in the com- 
munities affected. 

4. Some organization camps 
need to develop more flexible 
schedules. For example: cherry 
picking came earlier in 1946. This 
resulted in cancellations — when 
cherry picking was over the 
camps were closed. 

5. New shifts in population. 
With war jobs over, many fami- 
lies are on the move. 

6. There are more agencies in 
camping than ever before. It is 
evident that as a result more chil- 
dren were in camp than in any 
previous year. 


Business Angle 


Costs went up between Spring 
and the end of the summer in- 
volving food, supplies, personnel 
and construction. This presented 
a grave problem in balancing the 
budget. 

There has been grave consid- 
eration of a plan to raise fees next 








year. Of 16 camps polled, eight 
private camps planned to increase 
fees slightly; five planned to hold 
to 1946 level; three were unde- 
cided. The reason given for not 
raising fees is that a leveling off 
or a recession is expected in the 
Spring. Camp directors should 
watch this closely. 

We took a beating on prices. 
Meat was difficult to get, except 
for those who wisely bought early, 
bought meat on the hoof, or held 
meat in lockers. 

Planning a budget based on 
maximum income and minimum 
expenditure without loss in qual- 
ity was recommended by two 
directors. 


Cooperative Planning 


Some sections shared in buy- 
ing information. 

The range of cooperative ac- 
tivity included joint purchasing, 
joint publicity, counselor training, 
special services to new camping 
enterprises and advice to new 
school camps. 


Military Influence 


We looked forward to the re- 
turn of some of our camp leaders 
but we were not quite prepared 
for what happened. We found 
military terms and _ practices 
creeping in — formal inspection, 
daily parade, use of public ad- 
dress systems and G. I. termi- 
nology. 

Some mentioned the effect of 
the attitude of some G.I.’s that 
everything is expendable; that 
their attitude toward property 
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and language was careless. We 
learned we must make an heroic 
effort to keep the happy environ- 
ment of the open inviolate. 

On the other hand we found 
great strength in the G.I. who 
wanted no more of regimentation, 
who was imbued with a new spirit 
to spread the gospel of demo- 
eratic living in the freedom- 
inspired environment of the out- 
of-doors. In general, the returned 
G.I. strengthened the program. 


Leadership 


More and _ better counselors 
were available, but the salaries 
were up. One director said she 
had to pay 80 per cent more in 
salaries but that she obtained a 
higher type of personnel. 

During the war, a more mature 
type of staff member was sought 
after, because of the shortage of 
younger counselors. Now, having 
sold to parents the advantages of 
maturity in leadership, some par- 
ents look upon the 22 to 25-year- 
olds as too young to be entrusted 
with the responsibilities of lead- 
ership. We, too, realized the lim- 
itations of younger staff and felt 
that the problem demands a lot of 
study, as it is apparent that many 
are still all too willing to place 
an adult’s responsibility on a 
child’s shoulders. 

As an aid to securing better 
leadership, new areas were added 
to seme camps where the families 
of staff members, or the volunteer 
leaders in organization camps, 
could live. This practice is not 
new but is becoming more firmly 
entrenched. 


Training 


Everyone mentioned this angle. 
Concensus was that selection must 
be more careful; that principal 
staff members should be selected 
early; that training should begin 
right after the first of the year 
and continue until camp time. 

There is evidence of coopera- 
tive counselor training in some 
sections and growth of the idea 
of training by colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Physical Facilities 


During the war years there was 
a back-log of money accumulated 
which is now available for con- 
struction. The question arises as 
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to whether this money should be 
spent now when materials are 
high and substitutions necessary. 


Have we clearly thought 
through our needs? Will our 
carefully planned improvements 
tend to get our children out-of- 
doors, or will they result in bring- 
ing one more activity indoors? 
What about a “slum clearance’”’ 
project? Do our present plans 
consider providing more space 
for campers and placing housing 
on a small group living basis and 
breaking up the mob scene in 
housing ? 

Some directors expressed deep 
concern about the question of sur- 
plus and salvage, whether it is all 
good or whether a lot of it is junk; 
whether it helps us to do a better 
camping job. On the other hand 
we had reports that sleeping bags, 
tents and pack sacks secured from 
army surplus made many new 
features possible. 


Parents 


Some directors think parents 
are a problem — some feel they 
are ignored. Some learned that 
parents are people and that there 
needs to be a partnership between 
the parent and the camp. It was 
agreed that parents need to know 
more about the objectives and 
methods of the camp. There is 
evidence that many directors are 
studying the problem of _ inter- 
preting the camp to the parents 
but no general pattern has 
emerged as yet. 


Program 


Every one of the letters re- 
ceived stressed the need for more 
“real camping.” One director said 
that it is difficult to carry out be- 
cause the camp prospectus places 
too much emphasis on the con- 
veniences in camp. The “hotel 
services” seem to catch the eye of 
the parents and then the camp 
has to live up to its promises. 

Out-of-camp trips, cook-outs, 
woodcraft, nature lore and pio- 
neering were mentioned as the 
program items getting more at- 
tention and providing greater 
satisfaction. 


One director said that the 
shortage of athletic equipment re- 
sulted in the campers making 
their own game equipment. We 


talk so much about resourceful- 
ness it is reassuring to learn that 
it has a chance for development in 
some of our camps. 

Our gardening and _ forestry 
projects of the war years should 
not be forgotten. Some camps 
have recognized the enduring 
values in such activities and they 
are now definitely established as 
an integral part of the program. 


Older Campers 


We learned that older campers 
require camping pilus — some- 
thing quite beyond the regular 
run-of-the-mill program. They 
want to plan their own programs. 
They want more adventure — 
canoe trips, extended hiking trips, 
horseback trips, etc. They want 
projects of importance — conser- 
vation projects, erosion control, 
trail building, camp construction. 
They want co-ed experiences — 
boys and girls under the same 
general administration. There is 
indication of a growth in this type 
of camping in the future. Whether 
it should be encouraged, whether 
it is necessary to hold the interest 
of our older campers, whether we 
are equipped to handle this prob- 
lem or opportunity is another 
question. 


One World 


More than half of the directors 
told of a new interest on the part 
of their campers in world prob- 
lems. In one camp it was camper 
voices that brought about a 
change in policy in respect to race 
discrimination. Several other dl- 
rectors felt that no real begin- 
ning has been made. We may 


have brought the cultures and | 


customs and interests of people of 
other lands into our camps, but 
we need to bring the people. 
Those who can afford to do s0 
should investigate the possibilities 
of exchange visits. 

What have we learned from 
camping in this past summer of 
1946? Can we recognize in the 


apparent gains that have been | 


made the subjects that we have 
worked on together over the 
years in the American Camping 
Association? The status of camp- 
ing in 1948 will depend in large 
measure on how well we apply i 


1947 the lessons learned during é 


the war years and in 1946. 
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Camp 


Trips and 





Hikes 


Part Il 
by Morrison H. Pierce 


The first part of this article, 
concerned with the preparation 
for trips appeared in the Decem- 
ber issue. Part II deals with the 
actual conducting of trips. 


Survey of Route 


One of the staff members ac- 
companying the group should sur- 
vey or travel over the route to be 
taken at some time previous to the 
trip. Unnecessarily dangerous 
routes should be eliminated or by- 
Passed. An unusually mature and 
experienced group might try ex- 
ploring some particular region 
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Photo Courtesy Camp Mondamin 


Which is not well known to the 
camp, but this would be an excep- 
tional case. The element of ad- 
venture and suspense need not be 
lost if the trip counselor is wise 
and observant. 

Packing 

Equipment should be packed in 
receptacles suitable to the means 
of transportation, the age and 
physical strength of the campers 
and the foreseen exigencies of the 
trip. 

Maps of the district should be 
carried in waterproof containers 
(such as the container for tennis 
balls), and kept ready for im- 
mediate reference. 

Matches may be waterproofed 
individually or in bulk. Each 
match may be dipped half its 
length into a bottle of shellac or 
varnish, thinned with alcohol to 
the proper consistency. 

Matches which are carried as 
an emergency ration may be 
placed in a wooden or metal con- 
tainer and the container com- 
pletely covered with wax. It is 
always a good idea to carry a 
small candle for emergency use, 
or for use in very damp weather. 

Pack food and equipment neat- 
ly, balance the load properly and 
keep items which are in constant 
use (such as soap, maps, money, 
matches, etc.) on top of the pack 
and easily accessible. Prepare the 


pack systematically once and it 
will not have to be redone. 


Safety Precautions 


In planning the time of depar- 
ture and arrival at your destina- 
tion allow plenty of time for mis- 
takes and mishaps. If you arrive 
late, especially on an overnight 
sleep-out and darkness overtakes 
you before your preparations for 
the night are completed, the re- 
sulting rush and confusion may 
be the cause of a serious accident. 

Know the poisonous plants and 
snakes of your community and 
choose a camping spot free from 
such plants and away from rocky 
piles where snakes are most likely 
to be found. The area should be 
dry and on a slight slope, away 
from swampy ground. 

White T shirts, lightweight 
hats and good sun glasses are im- 
portant pieces of personal equip- 
ment on trips where campers are 
exposed to the sun for long peri- 
ods. | 

Over-exertion and physical ex- 
haustion should be guarded 
against. Strain, loss of fine co- 
ordination, headache and other 
signs of exhaustion should be the 
signal to the counselor to stop for 
a rest or to relieve the exhausted 
camper of his load. 

An improperly cared for camp- 
fire may cause an expensive forest 
fire. Fires should never be left 
unattended and ail fires should be 
double quenched, first with water, 
then with sand. Fires should nev- 
er be built on mossy, leafy ground 
Or on a spot directly over many 
exposed tree roots. 

Swimming should be prohibited 
unless the water is known to be 
pure and safe, and unless there is 
an experienced life saver in 
charge. 


Preparation of Food 


The problem of preparation 
and care of food is an all im- 
portant one on a trip of one or 
more days. The prepared menus 
should be adhered to as strictly 
as possible in order to prevent 
loss or spoilage, but not slavishly 
if berries or fish are picked or 
caught en route. 

Counselors should never mon- 
opolize the preparation of food 
for the group. The trip is ar- 
ranged so that the campers may 
learn to live in the out-of-doors, 
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not in order to give the counselor 
practice as a cook or woodsman. 
Campers learn only by doing 
things by and for themselves, but 
always under the supervision and 
guidance of the counselors. 


Menus should be arranged, of 
course, that perishable foods are 
eaten first. If the trip has been 
properly planned, arrangements 
will have been made to purchase 
fresh or perishable foods in the 
towns through which the group 
will travel. A complete store of 
food should not be carried if some 
can be purchased en route. It 
may be advisable to mail or ex- 
press food packages to various 
points along the route in order to 
permit campers to travel as light 
as possible, especially if they are 
going on foot. 


Camper committees which ro- 
tate assignments as cooks, dish- 
washers, fire makers, wood gath- 
erers, food storers, etc., should be 
arranged under the supervision of 
the trip counselors. If a camper 
has a particular dish he likes to 
prepare, he should be encouraged 
to prepare it for the whole group 
as his treat. Youngsters never 
forget this type of adventure. 


Care of Campsite 


Campers should use_ private 
property only with the consent of 
the owners and should keep the 
campsite meticulously clean. 
When they leave they should 
leave it in better condition than 
they found it if that is possible. 
A good reputation for the camp, 


and for camps in general among 
other property owners is of para- 
mount importance for the con- 
tinuance of friendly and mutually 
cooperative relations. The sec- 
ond reason, and what seems to me 
the more important one, for em- 
phasizing cleanliness, is that it 
should be part of everyone’s ed- 
ucational and citizenship train- 
ing. If we can imbue our campers 
with the feeling that they and 
everybody else are responsible for 
the condition of our country, its 
cleanliness, wild life, trees and 
other material resources, we will 
be making an invaluable contri- 
bution to their education and to 
the welfare of the country as a 
whole. 


Personal bodily cleanliness is of 
tremendous importance to the 
health of campers on a trip or 
hike. Youngsters usually neglect 
their appearance and cleanliness 
when out of camp, and must con- 
stantly be reminded to wash their 
hands before eating, to clean up 
before going to bed and to wash 
up in the morning. This condition 
is more prevalent among boys 
than among girls. Clean under- 
clothes and stockings are “‘musts”’ 
at all times and campers should 
be encouraged to wash them 
every evening if weather and con- 
ditions permit. 


Program Materials 


A well-organized trip will 
make provision for some organ- 
ized or informal games and ac- 
tivities for different parts of the 
trip. There are times when the 


campers become tired or listless, 
when their interest lags and they 
need an emotional ‘“‘shot in the 
arm.’ This is the time the trip 
leader or counselor should bring 
out his bag of tricks — games, 
stories, jokes, puzzles, songs, etc. 
Some activities which might be 
interesting to campers while out 
on trips are: 


Campfires — stories, jokes, ad- 
ventures, personal heart-to-heart 
talks. 


Nature quiz, en route — ques- 
tions about trees, birds, flowers, 
crops, animals, etc., which the 
group passes. 


Hare and hounds game—on the 
way out to the destination. 


Round Robin story. 


Popular, camp and other songs 
—group singing while walking or 
paddling. 


Scouting and camping games, 
such as “follow the leader,’’ mak- 
ing and following trails, etc. 


Social and Group Living 


Nowhere in camp or outside of 
it are people brought as closely 
together as they are during a hike 
or trip, especially an overnight 
trip or one lasting a few days. 
They must learn to get along with 
one another, to cooperate with the 
other members of their social 
group or they will be very un- 
happy and will also cause con- 
siderable ill-feeling among other 
members of the group. Managing 
a group of campers on a long or 
difficult trip takes all the patience 








From “Hiking Hows,” an article in October Boys’ Life 
Magazine, we abstract four practical ideas. First picture 
shows right and wrong type shoes to wear on a hike. 
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For fire-starters on a rainy-day trip, roll a newspaper |— 
tightly, tie a string around it every two inches, slice the |~ 
roll in two-inch lengths. Soak pieces in melted paraffin. 
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and skill at the counselor’s com- 
mand. 


Youngsters must learn to give 
and take, to compromise when 
necessary and to settle their own 
disputes. Nothing is more injuri- 
ous to the emotional and social 
growth of a child than having 
somebody else (the parent, an 
older brother or sister, or coun- 
selor) fight his battles for him. 
The counselor must learn to act 
as a guide, an advisor and per- 
haps as final arbiter in a dispute, 
but never, never as a dictator of 
policy, except in a case of actual 
fist fights or when the safety of 
the individual or group is con- 
cerned. 


Trip Diary and Album 


A diary of the trip kept by one 
or more of the campers will al- 
ways add to the enjoyment of 
reminiscing, and will also high- 
light points which may need cor- 
rection or good points which may 
help other trip groups enjoy 
themselves more. If we rely upon 
our memories, we generally for- 
get the things we do not wish to 
remember, or sometimes’ the 
things we did wish to remember 
and make note of at some future 
date. 


Photography, when _incorpo- 
rated into trip programs assumes 
living and vibrant proportions. It 
is no longer just “taking pic- 
tures,’ but photographing for a 
purpose. 


Small photo and diary albums, 
made by campers in the camp 


Craft Shop and filled with the 
memories of the trip, are keep- 
sakes which they will treasure for 
many years. 


Follow-up 


Every camper should be check- 
ed by the camp doctor as soon as 
he returns to camp after any trip 
lasting longer than one day. He 
should clean and air his equip- 
ment as soon as possible, and 
store it in the proper place. All 
camp equipment, such as grills, 
pup tents, cooking utensils, etc. 
should be checked in, cleaned and 
stored in the camping-out closet. 


Food which has spoiled should 
be discarded and the rest stored 
for future use. It is advisable to 
stress the importance of proper 
care of food and food packages 
in order to prevent serious wast- 
age. 


Canoes, boats, wagons, axes 
and other equipment which has 
been damaged should be repair- 
ed, preferably by the campers 
who caused the damage, or at 
least with their assistance. 


The day or two after a long or 
exhausting trip should be spent 
resting and relaxing. Campers 
should not be required to attend 
activities during this relaxation 
period, but should be carefully 
supervised. 


Camp newspaper stories or 
magazine articles about the trip 
should be written as soon as pos- 
sible after the campers’ return. 
Campers who were not on — 
trip always like to know the ‘‘i 


side story” and the camp news- 
paper is the best medium. 


Very often informal or organ- 
ized evening assembly or camp 
fire programs can be used in order 
to publicize interesting or un- 
usual happenings. This type of 
publicity will help to stimulate 
the campers’ interest in trips be- 
cause it will dramatize the adven- 
turous and uncommon. 


A few days after its return to 
camp, the trip group should meet 
for the serious business of an- 
alyzing and evaluating the vari- 
ous phases of the trip. Was it 
well planned ? Was sufficient food 
and a well balanced diet pro- 
vided? Were there times when 
the spirit of the group slumped? 
If so, how can it be prevented on 
future trips? These and similar 
questions can be discussed, and 
minutes of the meeting taken, 
typed and filed. Recommenda- 
tions for improvements should be 
submitted to the proper authori- 
ties. Creation of a permanent file 
of such material would go a long 
way toward improving the organ- 
ization of camp trips. 


Trips are included in the camp 
program because of the resulting 
physical, educational, social and 
emotional benefits to the campers. 
If the results we are looking for 
are to be achieved, they must be 
consciously planned for by the 
counselors and administrators. 
If they are not planned for, we 
are missing one of the greatest op- 
portunities for directing the 
growth of the campers. 





i. of a piece of soggy soap for your own cleanup, 
ring soap paper made by dipping squares of paper tow- 
els in a concentrated solution of soap in hot water. 
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For easy cleaning, spread on the outside of your pail, be- 
fore putting it over the fire, a layer of soap paste, made 
of soap powder and water. Soot cleans off in water. 
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ACA Directors Elect 


Mrs. Chauncey P. Hulbert of 
Boston was elected president of 
ACA for the next two years at the 
annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors held January 29-30 at 
Akron, Ohio. At the same time, 
John C. Neubauer of San Francis- 
co was chosen as secretary of the 
national for the same period. 

Elmer F. Ott of Milwaukee, and 
Victor L. Alm of Chicago, con- 
tinue in office as Vice-President 
and Treasurer, respectively, their 





MRS. C. P. HULBERT 
New President of ACA 





ELMER F. OTT 
Vice-president of ACA 
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Mrs. Hulbert. Neubauer 


terms having one more year to 
run. 

Mrs. Hulbert has for the past 
two years served as ACA secre- 
tary and until recently was presi- 
dent of the New England Section 
of ACA. She is a member of the 
camping-famous Gulick family 
and operator of Camp Lanakila, 
an independent camp for boys lo- 
cated at Fairlee, Vt. 

Neubauer has served for 3l 
years as executive director of the 


JOHN C. NEUBAUER 
Elected ACA Secretary 





VICTOR L. ALM 


Association Treasurer 


San Francisco Boys’ Club, in con- 
nection with which post he di- 
rected operation of the Club’s 
camp, Camp Marwedel. He also 
served as national camping chair- 
man of the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica. In November, 1946, he an- 
nounced his resignation from the 
Boys’ Club post and beginning 
with the 1947 camping season he, 
with his wife, will have their own 
independent boys’ camp, to be 
known as Coffee Creek Ranch, at 
Trinity Center, Cal. 

Ott is associated with the 
YMCA and Alm with the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Barbara Ellen Joy, retiring 
president of the ACA, was ten- 
dered a warm vote of thanks by 
her associates during her term of 
president, and it was noted that 
much association growth and 
many improvements in ACA op- 
eration took place during her ten- 
ure in office. In this connection, 
Mrs. Hulbert stated, “I cannot 
feel that my assignment as Secre- 
tary of the ACA is complete with- 
out a final expression of our 
thanks and appreciation for the 
workmanlike contribution made 
to the Executive Committee, the 
Board of Directors and all the 
members of the ACA by our re- 
tiring president, Barbara Joy. In 
her loyal service she has shown 
the many fine qualities which go 
to make up the relevant person- 
ality. It has been a privilege to 
work for ACA under her guid- 
ance.”’ 

Numerous other items of busi 
ness were transacted by the Board 
of Directors. Those affecting the 
membership were reported to the 
members attending the Cleveland 
Regional ACA convention which 
followed the Board meeting; 
those of major importance alé 
noted in the report of the Cleve- 
land convention which follows. 
One change of some significance 
voted by the Board was a changé 
in the by-laws relative to selec 
tion of nominating committees. 
Heretofore, the Nominating Com- 
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mittee has been appointed by the 
Association president; according 
to the new by-law, this committee 
will henceforth be elected. 

Those elected for the ensuing 
year, and the section of the coun- 
try they represent, are as follows: 
Northeast, A. Cooper Ballentine, 
Wolfeboro, N. H., a member of 
the New England Section; Middle 


: East, T. R. Alexander, Pittsburgh, 


Pa., a member of the Allegheny 


' Section; North Central, R. Alice 


Drought, Pewaukee, Wis., a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Section; 
Southeast, Elizabeth Brown, 
Memphis, Tenn., a member of the 
Tri-State Section; Southwest, 
Ruth W. Becker, St. Louis, a mem- 
ber of the St. Louis Section; Pa- 
cific, Roger Plaisted, Los Angeles, 
a member of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Section; Canada, Mary 
Northway, Toronto, a member of 
the Ontario Section. Alexander 
will serve as committee chairman. 


Cleveland Convention. 


First of 


Regionals. 


Is Grand Success 


IX HUNDRED and twenty- 
five eager and enthusiastic 
camping leaders crowded in- 





' to Cleveland’s Hotel Statler on 
_the weekend of January 31-Feb- 


ruary 2 to attend the first of 


_ ACA’s 1947 regional conventions. 
| They spent a busy fact- and fun- 
packed three days, gained new 


inspiration and new learning for 
the 1947 camping season, and put 
the regional convention idea and 


‘the Cleveland convention over 
_ with a resounding bang. 


While it is impossible to record 


here all the fine material which 
_ Was presented to the conferees, it 
is possible to mention briefly some 
' of the highlights and to point out 
_ toall other ACA’ ers that they will 
_ be making a great mistake if they 
forgo attendance at the regional 
' convention held in their own sec- 
tion of the country. 


Keynote speaker at the Cleve- 


land meeting was Barbara Ellen 
Joy, retiring president of ACA, 
'Whose topic was “Getting More 
Real Camping into Camps.” 


“Life can be so simple and ele- 


“mental and meaningful and un- 
- Complicated 
adults will just relax and focus 


in a camp if the 


their energies on letting the camp- 


_ ts fit themselves into the environ- 
‘ment and landscape instead of 
‘posing themselves and their 
“ity pleasures and ideas on them,” 
Said Miss Joy. “The basic con- 
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cept I am trying to point out is 
that city ways are not camping 
ways and that the adaptation 
from one type of thinking and 
acting and living to another is 
pregnant with interest and pro- 
gram possibilities. Skills and 
knowledge of daily use in the city 
are not of particular value in the 
woods, in a canoe or on the trail. 
One’s strength and agility and 
learning are pitted against fire, 
wind, water and weather. 

“When a group shares experi- 
ences of this kind there is nothing 
artificial or simulated or counter- 
feit in the whole picture. This is 
different, this is adventure, this is 
real. This is what children come 
to camp to find, with shining eyes 
and singing hearts. 

“Real camping is the utiliza- 
tion to the fullest extent compat- 
ible with camp objectives of the 
interests, the needs, the potential- 
ities which are inherent in the 
camp situation. It means doing 
and discovering things, handling 
objects and using materials which 
are right there on the camp loca- 
tion or within easy access. It 
means that the children partici- 
pate in indigenous activities, rath- 
er than in activities brought in 
from the outside and plumped 
down in the camp setting. 

“The pleasant duty of giving 
city children a good taste of real 
camping is about the most re- 


warding and the most worthwhile 
effort in which a camp director 
can engage.” | 

Following Miss Joy’s excellent 
address, which Camping Maga- 
zine hopes to publish in more de- 
tail in an early issue, the conven- 
tion delegates divided into five 
workshop groups, as follows: 

1. More Real Camping; 2. In- 
terpretation of Camping to the 
Public, Parents and Campers; 3. 
Camp Programs for Older Boys 
and Girls; 4. Expanding and Im- 
proving Leadership Training; 5. 
Aids for Camp Administration. 


The Next Decade 


“Camping in the Next Decade’”’ 
was the title of a second feature 
address on the convention pro- 
gram, the speaker being Dr. Hed- 
ley S. Dimock of George Williams 
College, Chicago. Dr. Dimock 
proposed that a prospectus or 
charter for the next decade be 
formulated by taking into account 
three sets of factors: where camp- 
ing was in 1941 at the outbreak of 
the war, what happened to camp- 
ing during the war years, and the 
wider social setting or climate as 
it affects or should affect the de- 
velopment of camping. 


Following his analysis of these 
factors, Dr. Dimock outlined de- 
sirable goals for camping in the 
10 years ahead. The November 
1946 issue of “Camping Maga- 
zine’ presented the full text of 
a speech on this same subject by 
Dr. Dimock before another camp- 
ing group. Readers may wish to 
refer to it to refresh their minds 
as to Dr. Dimock’s excellent 
recommendations. 


A series of discussion groups 
was next on the program. These 
covered the following subjects: 1. 
Strengthening the American 
Camping Association; 2. Camp 
Music; 3. Day Camps; 4. Inter- 
cultural Camping; 5. Camping for 
Physically Handicapped Chil- 
dren; 6. A Nature Lore Program 
that Captures the Interest of 
Campers. 


Abbie Graham Speaks 


At a luncheon session the 
Cleveland conferees were privi- 
leged to hear a stimulating mes- 
sage from Abbie Graham, Cleve- 
land YWCA, whose title was 
“Knowing the Camper.” 
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“The real and most important 
job of every camp director,” said 
Miss Graham, “is so intimately 
to know your campers that you 
can help their growth.’ Camp 
directors, she urged, should de- 
velop campers’ interest in work- 
ing out their own problems and 
meeting their own opportunities, 
should help them to relate them- 
selves to other people and should 
aid them “‘to cooperate with the 
universe’”’ by deveioping their in- 
terest in the area of nature. 

A series of meetings for vari- 
ous kindred-interest groups fol- 
lowed. The conventioneers scat- 
tered to conferences of Boy 
Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, Camp Fire 
Girls, Churches, ‘Girl Scouts, Pri- 
vate Camps, Salvation Army, 
Settlements, YMCA and YWCA. 


Camping’s Spiritual Values 


At the principal banquet of the 
convention the featured speaker 
was Rev. Charles C. Noble, Dean 
of Hendricks Memorial Chapel, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. 
Y. His topic was, “Spiritual Val- 
ues in Camping.” 

‘““‘Camping is a means to the end 
of developing personalities that 
are relevant, that make a real dif- 
ference in contemporary society,” 
Rev. Noble said. “The first 
unique spiritual value that camp- 
ing can work into the personality 
of boys and girls is an understand- 
ing of sharing, the capacity to co- 
operate and work with other 
people toward a common end. 

“The second spiritual value of 
camping is the development of re- 
sourcefulness, the ability to meet 
a given situation without having 
to fall back on mechanical gad- 
gets, the knowledge of how to use 
solitude, the learning of democ- 
racy by actually taking part in it 
through such means as participa- 
tion by campers in program plan- 
ning and other similar camp ac- 
tivities. 

“The third unique spiritual 
value in camping is the develop- 
ment in boys and girls of the ca- 
pacity for thoroughness or skill- 
fulness or craftsmanship. One 
who does something and does it 
well gains for himself something 
in the way of character develop- 
ment that he cannot get in any 
other way. 

“The fourth spiritual value in 
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THREE HEADLINERS at ACA Regional Convention in Cleveland were 


(left to right) Arthur A. Beduhn, Camp Cardinal for girls, president of Lake 


Erie Section; T. R. Alexander, YMCA, Pittsburgh, Treasurer of Allegheny 


Section and chairman of convention Program Committee; E. V. Rasmussen, 
YMCA, Cleveland, general chairman of Convention Committee which handled 
arrangements for the meeting. 


camping is the development of 


staunchness of soul, the ability to 
take life in stride and never to 
whimper. 

“If you as camp directors will 
get hold of these unique spiritual 
values of camping and instill them 
into your campers,” Rev. Noble 
concluded, “‘you can make rele- 
vant personalities to meet the 
need of these needy days.”’ 

The fifth general session of the 
convention was a panel discussion 
on “The American Camping As- 
sociation Today and Plans for the 
Future.” Under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. C. P. Hulbert, short talks 
were made by a number of ACA 
officers, committee chairmen and 
others. 





KEYNOTER was Barbara Ellen Joy, 
retiring ACA President. 


Ray Bassett, Membership Chair- 
man, reported a goal of 5,000 
members by the end of 1947, and 
pointed out that this means that 
each section will have to secure 
its proportion of the 1,600 new 
members needed to achieve the 
goal. 


Treasurer Presents Budget 


ACA’s 1947 budget of $31,000, 
approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors, was presented to the gather- 
ing by Victor L. Alm, ACA Treas- 
urer. It was pointed out that this 
is considerably in excess of any 
budget heretofore adopted by the 
association, and is made neces- 
sary by the great demands on 
ACA for service and the great op- 
portunity which current interest 
in camping gives to the associa- 
tion to widen its scope and useful- 
ness. 

How to raise the added funds 
was the topic of another speaker. 
It was pointed out that the Board 
of Directors had passed a motion 
to “upgrade” various membership 
classifications as of July 1, 1947 
and to submit such upgradings to 
the various sections for approval 
in the manner provided by the as 
sociation constitution. 

Proposed membership classifi 
cations are as follows: 

Contributing Membership, 
$100; Sustaining Membership, 
$50; Camp Membership, $25; In- 
dividual Membership, $5; and 
Student Membership, $3. 
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Others who took part in the 


panel discussion included Elmer 


Ott, ACA Vice-president; Thelma 
Patterson, ACA Executive Secre- 
tary; Lewis C. Reimann, Public 
Relations Chairman; Marjorie 
Cooper, Studies and Resource 
Chairman; Milton Goldberg, 1948 
Convention Chairman; and How- 
ard P. Galloway, Publisher of 
Camping Magazine. 

Six discussion groups next were 
held, on the topics: 1. American 
Camping Association Camp Stand- 
ards; 2. Camp Planning, Sites, 
Structure, Maintenance; 3. Year- 
Round Camping; 4. Religious 
Programs in Camp; 5. Crafts in 
Camp; 6. Family and Adult 
Camping. 

Camping and One World 

Final session of the Cleveland 
meeting was a luncheon at which 
the speaker was Dr. Henry M. 
Busch, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, who topic was, 
“Camping and One World.” 

“Camping should be a happy, 
carefree, outdoor vacation experl- 
ence,’ Dr. Busch told his listen- 
ers, “not a conscious educational 
program.’ Camping, he stated, 
can aid the ‘fone world’’ ideal in 
many ways. Some of these he 
listed as developing young people 
who have an understanding of 
other people, exchange of camp- 
ers and counselors with other 
countries, and extending the 
camping movement to every coun- 
try on the face of the earth. 

“Camps should aim to develop 
in their campers a spirit of self 
reliance,” Dr. Busch said, “that 
will transcend the physical life 
and pervade every aspect of per- 
sonality. This should be balanced 
by a cooperative attitude rising 
from the human spirit and will, 
not from habit or force. 

“An important job for camp 
leaders is the building in their 
Campers of a will to peace on the 
basis and foundation of under- 
standing and respect. Camping 
can be a powerful influence for 
unity and one world. But there is 


/ ho moral or spiritual value in 


camping as such. It is the quality 


of the camp — its program and 


the personnel who administer it 


:— Which will determine the final 
: effect which camping will have on 
and | 


the children who come under its 
Influence.” 
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Thetma Patterson 


Resigns ACA Post 


Announcement of the resigna- 
tion of Thelma Patterson from the 
post of Executive Secretary of 
ACA was made at the Middle 
East Regional Convention held 
Jan. 31 — Feb. 2 at Hotel Stat- 
ler, Cleveland. Miss Patterson’s 
resignation, accepted with regret 
by the ACA Board of Directors 
on Jan. 30, will not, however, 
take place immediately, since the 
Board has asked her to remain at 
her post temporarily until the 
current series of regional conven- 
tions is completed and a successor 
to the Secretaryship named. 


Miss Patterson’s new undertak- 
ing will be the establishment of a 
Camp Consulting Service, which 
will be sponsored by a firm of 
camp insurance underwriters. 
Headquarters of the new service 
will be in Chicago. 


“The decision to sever official 
connection with the operation of 
ACA has been no easy one to 
make,” said Miss Patterson. “‘We 
have made great strides together 
in the two and a half years it has 
been my privilege to serve as the 





Melip Yourself? 


The May issue of “Camp- 
ing Magazine” will offer 
camp directors a fine oppor- 
tunity to help themselves to 
a better 1947 season. 


It will feature material of 
special help to counselors in 
meeting everyday camp situ- 
ations. 


Order a copy today for 
each of your. counselors. 
Thirty-five cents each. Send 
check, with names and ad- 
dresses, to 


Camping Magazine 


181 Chestnut Avenue 
Metuchen, N. J. 











Association’s Secretary. Without 
question, ACA will continue to 
make great strides in the years 
ahead. 


“In my new work I shall con- 
tinue to have active contact with 
camps throughout the country 
and it is my great hope to be able 
to act as the ACA’s unofficial 
‘good-will ambassador’ on a scale 
never before possible. Necessarily 
a portion of my time with ACA 
was occupied with office and ad- 
ministrative work rather than in 
direct contact with camps in help- 
ing them solve practical camp 
problems. Now, I shall be able to 
devote my full energies to the task 
of assisting newcomers in camp- 
ing to. get started on the right 
basis, and more experienced camp 
operators to adopt in their camps 
best practices developed by other 
camps throughout the country.”’ 


In accepting Miss Patterson’s 
resignation, the ACA Board of 
Directors adopted the following 
resolution: 


“We, the Board of Directors of 
the American Camping Associa- 
tion, on behalf of the entire mem- 
bership, wish to express to Miss 
Patterson our regret that she is 
leaving the post of Executive Sec- 
retary of ACA. Her vision and 
enthusiasm have carried us 
through two and a half challeng- 
ing years. Her contacts on our 
behalf with other organizations 
and public agencies have given 
camping recognition and standing 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. Her knowledge of or- 
ganization principles helped us 
immeasurably in getting new Sec- 
tions started and Board Commit- 
tees on a sounder footing. The 
real record of her work is written 
in the growth of the Association, 
both in membership and stability. 
When she goes to her new job she 
takes with her the appreciation 
and good wishes of 3800 members 
of this Association.” 












ARTIME CAMPING 
achieved a new dimen- 
sion. 

Its previous mission had been 
to help each child take his next 
steps toward a sound maturity in 
a social scene pretty well limited 
by his direct contacts. War’s de- 
mands offered camping the 
chance to work on national prob- 
lems, such as gardening and sal- 
vage collection. When the guns 
stopped booming the horizons of 
campers broadened as they were 
called on to help devastated coun- 
tries across the seas. Camp shops 
turned out playthings for foreign 
children, and campers ate some 
meager meals to share their plen- 
ty with hungry children abroad. 
Camping grew in stature as it em- 
braced first the national and then 
the international scene. 

What new opportunities do 
these days of peace offer us? We 
can make a significant contribu- 
tion toward one crucial need — 
that of helping our country ac- 
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Toward One World 


By Ralph C. Hilt 


Deer Lake Camp, Madison, Conn. 


quire the human understanding 
required for the moral use of the 
world leadership, which our phys- 
ical power and wealth have thrust 
upon us. 

“We must become a great 
people,’ said Mrs. Roosevelt at a 
recent meeting to win support for 
intercultural camping, “if we are 
to greatly use the opportunity for 
leadership that lies before us.” 
She went on to show how we are 
blinded and weakened by the pre- 
judice that prevents the friendly 
absorption of our minorities. 

These groups, Jews’ from 
Europe, Spanish speaking people 
from south of our border, Orien- 
tals from beyond the Pacific, 
Negroes from Afiica, and other 
minorities, are partially segre- 
gated in this great land, that has 
opened its doors wider than its 
heart. No matter how many of 
them achieve educational and 
economic parity, they still find 
many barriers raised against 
them. In our insecurity, we find 
comfort in looking down on oth- 
ers. Unable to appreciate cul- 
tures different from our own, we 
develop something akin to the 
Master Race theory. From this 
stems a blind, unconscious arro- 
gance, that reacts on the minority 
to make it cliqueish and, alter- 
nately aggressive and ingratia- 
ting. Majority and minority are 
equally corrupted and take on the 
very personality traits that irri- 
tate the other group. 

Once prejudice is established, it 
is hard to root out. Grown-ups of 
character and understanding rise 
above the preconceived distaste 


Young children recognize no racial 


barriers. 


Photo Courtesy North Country Camps 


based on false assumptions, but f 


the taint remains. Young children, 


before being inculcated with pre. 


judice by their elders, mix freely 
with those of other races 
make friends with complete dis. 


regard of differences in race and § 


mores. 


It is this open-mindedness of § 
youngsters that gives camping its f 
unique opportunity. Let us help — 


raise a generation less fettered by 
bigotry and, therefore, better able 
to resolve the world’s conflicts in 
an atmosphere of understanding 


based on sympathy and wide ex § 
perience. The greater the variety 
of ethnic groups from which Billy § 


forms friendships on the ball field 
and around the camp fire, the 


broader his human understanding f 
Our camps can contrib- F 
ute to a just and durable peace § 


will be. 


by creating among children of 
diverse cultures, religions and 
races the mutual respect and com: 





and & 


munity of interest without which f 
man in incapable of discerning f 


justice. 
The ravages of war, the fright: 
ful potentiality of the new instr: 


ments of destruction, and the gel: F 


eral mistrust and hostility compel | 
us to reexamine the patterns o F 
life for their inadequacies. In the f 


atomic era a policy of drift, thal F 


used to be so comfortable for the f 


favored majority groups, 
seems to 


now F 
lead to catastrophe — 


Hope lies in the extent to which fF 
men of goodwill can rise above 


their complacency and prejudice 
and struggle to make this really 
one world. 

Daily new voices are raised 


urging that we bridge the gap 


that keep us isolated from perso! 
of other races and religions. ke 


ligious and educational leadel { 
are telling us that without a real F 


al a 
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sense of brotherhood we shall 
perish in the next war, and that 
the fullness of the individual life 
cannot be reached until prejudice 
has been extirpated. 

A great many organizational 
camps are non-sectarian and in- 
terracial and a growing number 
of private camps are letting down 
the bars of prejudice. So many 
speakers at our conferences and 
writers for the “Camping Maga- 
zine’ have urged the broad, hu- 
mane practice that it can almost 
be called the policy of the As- 
sociation. And yet, among the 
white, Christian majority there 
are many private camps that 
maintain the old_ isolationism. 
Doubtless human inertia has 
much to do with the continuation 
of this outmoded, mischievous 
pattern. Is it not time for a con- 
certed campaign to lower bar- 
riers, so that camping can fully 
utilize its inherent opportunity to 
permit children to grow up rela- 
tively free of the prejudice that 
afflicts the world today? 

Because a joint campaign must 
have a definite plan, one is pre- 
sented herewith, not with the idea 
that it is worthy of adoption, but 
in the hope that it may provoke 
thinking that will crystallize in a 
plan on which we shall unite. 

The plan in brief is this: 

(1) Let camps of predominant- 
ly the white, Christian majority 
agree to offer not less than one 


‘eighth of their space to children 


of our minority groups in 1947; 
and not less than one fifth in 
1948. 

(2) Prepare a leaflet for gen- 
eral distribution, identifying the 
participating camps and explain- 
ing that the movement is not only 
a contribution to the cause of 
peace but an offer to children of 
an enriching experience. 

(3) After the two summers 
Weigh results and plan next steps. 

If it be argued that this is a 
quota system and therefore ab- 
horrent, it may be replied that its 
purpose is to liberalize practice; 
that a desirable balance of groups 
can be attained only with control, 
and that the ultimate goal is an 


Whit» children and black enjoy the 


same simple fun in camp. 


Photo Courtesy D. Lanski 
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opening for every child in the 
kind of camp his parents may 
select. 

If it is objected that children 
are better off with their own 


group exclusively, since then 
there is no group to feel superior 
to, then even a casual analysis will 
show that prejudice is both cause 
and by-product of segregation. 

Why a definite, joint plan in- 
stead of a general appeal? One’s 
good impulse is easily crowded 
out by the pressure of immediate 
demands, but a commitment to 
others gets priority of attention. 
Moreover, there is tonic in team 
work, in a shared enterprise with 
a proclaimed goal. 

A joint plan with specified min- 
imum goals, presented in print to 
the public, may go far to carry 
conviction to parents who have 
not given thought to the value of 
having their children work, play, 
scrap and fraternize with those of 
different backgrounds. A mother, 
prone to feel doubtful of this 
point of view when expressed by 
the director of her child’s camp, 
would be more impressed if she 
saw it was shared by other camps 
she held in high esteem. This 
awakening of parents is an essen- 
tial part of the campaign. 

Probably there are many camps 
like one whose Director reported 
that he had no racial or sectarian 
bias in selecting campers, but 
scarcely ever had an application 
from the minority groups. If such 
camps are listed as cooperating 
in a movement toward the one- 
world feeling among children, 
they will be discovered by the 
minorities. 



























From the camps that have had 
children of mixed races comes the 
reassuring story that they have 
found life the same as in the seg- 
regated camps. The only real 
difficulty is that faced by the di- 
rector in changing his own view- 
point. Children disregard racial 
differences with a completeness 
that is a revelation to their lead- 
ers. Visiting days may reveal 
some strains among the parents, 
but they, too, gradually cross the 
racial barriers. 


Last summer in such a camp 
two little boys, one White and the 
other Negro, were laughing to- 
gether as they prepared to play a 
prank. While each struggled into 
the other’s clothes to fool their 
counselor, one said in sudden dis- 
may, “I’ve just thought. He may 
know us.”’ 


““How ?” asked his playmate. 
“‘He may know our voices.”’ 


On visiting day at another camp, 
a girl said to her mother, “Janie 
told me that some of my friends 
are Jews. Why are they Jews, 
Mummy? They’re exactly like us, 
and I like them.”’ 


In the atomic era we shall have 
amity, cooperation and peace only 
if we struggle ceaselessly for jus- 
tice everywhere. Let us enlist our 
camps in the great cause by con- 
verting them into intercultural 
centers, where children of major- 
ity and minority groups may find 
in happy brotherhood that we are 
all alike—all one people. 

Let us formulate our campaign, 
set up the machinery essential to 
its launching, and proceed. The 
time may not be long. 














and Conservation 


EACHING conservation to 
T children can be made an in- 

tensely interesting part of 
the nature program in our camps. 
. Before we attempt to do this, 
however, we ourselves must re- 
alize how vitally important this 
subject is, not only for us as in- 
dividuals but for the future econ- 
omy of the nation as a whole. 


Conservation is a way of living. 
It is the protection of our forests, 
soil and wildlife so that they do 
not become exhausted. Our land 
is like a savings bank. We can- 
not draw out our renewable re- 
sources more rapidly than nature 
can replace them without going 
into the red—and that is just 
what we have done. Unless we 
can get out of the red, unless 
we can impress upon the children 
of this generation and the next 
the importance of conserving 
what we have, we are a people on 
the way out, just as many other 
civilizations have disappeared 
because their natural resources 
have been used up. 

Let us see what has happened 
to our renewable resources in 300 
years. 

Early settlers in this country 
found a forest primeval. Wildlife 
was abundant and rivers ran with 
clear, sparkling water. Pioneers 
cleared the land, planted their 
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crops, and when the soil was 
worn out, many of them moved 
west and cleared more _ land. 
When these early settlers, with 
undiscriminating zeal, cut down 
or burned large tracts of forest, 
the topsoil, rich in the elements 
which produce good crops, soil 
which can absorb and hold great 
quantities of water, was laid bare 
against the sky. Tree roots no 
longer held it in place and driv- 
ing rains washed it down into the 
streams. Waterways became 
muddy with this precious soil. 
Ail the water which might have 
been held by the topsoil in the 
forests ran down into the rivers, 
causing floods. 


With the forests and topsoil 
went much of our wildlife which 
was unable to adapt itself to the 
changed conditions. Waterlife 
suffered from mud, sewage and 
industrial wastes which poured 
into the rivers. 

One road to conservation lies 
in teaching children to love and 
appreciate the. trees, flowers, 
birds and other animals, the good 
earth, the stars and all that go to 
make up the great out-of-doors; 
because love and appreciation 
lead to a desire to protect and 
conserve. 

Here is where camping comes 
in. 


By Elizateth W. Hall 


Camping is an experience in 
living just as conservation is a 
way of living. What a wonderful 
opportunity we have in camp to 
teach children conservation, to 
make them feel at home in the 
out-of-doors, to help them become 
acquainted with the rocks and 
stars, animals and plants, by find- 
ing out their names, where they 
live, what they look like. Chil- 
dren acquainted with nature do 
not see just a mass of scattered 
stars at night, but they follow 
Orion across the winter sky. The 
forest for them is not just a lot of 
trees for they know the feeling, 
appearance, taste and smell of 
white pine and the sound of wind 
in its branches. The birds, too, 
take on new meaning to campers 
who know the thrill of having 
chickadees return to their feed- 
ing trays in fall. 

Many leaders are afraid of 
teaching nature and conservation 
to children, either because they 
think they do not know enough or 
they do not know how to present 
it. Here are some simple nature 
games that children love to play 
and that require little or no 
knowledge of the field on the part 
of the leader. 

To play the “Bird Game’”’ you 
need some pictures of _ birds. 
These may be cut from maga- 
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zines, some are free from manu- 
facturers, and good pictures, post 
eard size, are obtainable from the 
National Audubon Society. Ar- 
range the children in front of you. 
Hold up one card at a time, cov- 
ering the name, of course. The 
first child to recognize the bird 
is given the card. The child with 
the greatest number of cards at 
the end of the game wins. 

At first they will know only a 
robin and a crow, but they will 
want to learn and will probably 
borrow the cards to study and 
test each other. They will become 
aware of the different kinds of 
birds and awareness leads to in- 
terest. Interest leads to love; 
and love leads to a desire to pro- 
tect and do something about con- 
servation — like feeding wildlife, 
building bird houses, having a 
garden; and refraining from do- 
ing things like tearing the bark 
from birch trees, throwing trash 
into waterways, and picking large 
bouquets of arbutus. It prepares 
them for such an excellent pro- 
ject as making their camp into a 
wildlife sanctuary. 

Another nature activity which 
requires little or no knowledge of 
nature on the part of the leader 
is to have the children bring in 
deserted birds’ nests and take 
them apart piece by piece, mak- 
ing separate piles of rootlets, 
string, bark, hair and one of 
things they do not recognize. It 
is not necessary to know what 
kind of a bird made the nest, but 
taking it apart will give the chil- 
dren an idea of how the nest was 
put together. 

A nature scavenger hunt is an- 
other good camp activity. Send 
the children in groups to find a 
number of things such as a pine, 
cone, acorn, blueberry, ant, etc. 
The first group to come back with 
them all wins. 

Nature teaching can be easy for 
the leader and fun for the chil- 
dren and it does lead to an inter- 
est in conservation. More nature 
games and activities can be found 
in “Adventuring in Nature” by 
Betty Price, published by Nation- 
al Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York City 10; 
“Leader’s Nature Guide” by Ma- 
rie KE. Gaudette, published by Girl 
Scouts, Ine., 155 East 44th St., 
New York City 17; “Nature Ac- 
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tivities’? published by Canadian 
Nature, 177 Jarvis St., Toronto, 
Canada; and “Audubon Teach- 
er’s Guide,” which may be obtain- 
ed from the National Audubon 
Society, 1006 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 28. 

Besides this resource material, 
there are many groups in the 
country which are conducting 
schools and courses in nature 
study and conservation and meth- 
ods of presenting the subject to 
children. 

As an example of such a school, 
let us see what takes place at a 
two-weeks session at the Rhode 
Island Conservation Workshop. 
Here small groups of teachers 
and group leaders go with ex- 
perts to the fields, farms, forests, 
ponds, swamps, rivers and sea- 
shore to study our natural re- 
sources at first hand. Particular 
emphasis is placed on the inter- 
relationships between the soil, 
forests, water and wildlife. There 
follow discussions of how this 
material can be best presented to 


children. Movies and evening lec- 
tures supplement the day’s ac- 
tivities, which are pleasantly com- 
bined with swimming and good 
meals enjoyed under the trees. 
One leaves the “workshop” with 
anew understanding of our natu- 
ral resources and an inspiration to 
show our youngsters the “‘conser- 
vation’’ way of living. 

A few schools where leaders 
can learn conservation and nature 
study are as follows: 


Rhode Island Conservation 
Workshop, Goddard Park, East 
Greenwich, R.I. 


Audubon Nature Center at 
Greenwich, Conn., and Audubon 
Nature Camp at Medomak, Me. 


San Jose State College, San 
Jose, Cal. 


University of California, Santa 
Barbara College, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. 

Oglebay Institute, 
West Va. 

Michigan Department of Con- 
servation, Roscommon, Mich. 


Wheeling, 





World Fellowship 
25th Anniversary Theme 


The summer of 1946 at Camp 
Alleghany, W.Va., marked a mile- 
stone — 25 years of camp life, 
with its ups and downs, its steady 
forward and upward growth and 
the final culminating celebration 
of its anniversary. 

With the end of the war still 
so close, it was natural that this 
outstanding year centered its ac- 
tivities around a spirit of world 
fellowship. Throughout the sum- 
mer weeks, world-wide camping 
was stressed. Around the camp- 
fire we spoke of other nations and 
other children, talked of Norway 
and of England where one of our 
staff had spent long years and 
could therefore bring live pic- 
tures to the minds of young camp- 
ers. On Sundays, our church ser- 
vice included coordinated talks on 
children the world over — their 
problems, their fun, their camp 
life in a war-weary world. We 
had interesting movies showing 
the hardship and difficulties of 


life of the children of France, and, 
to make their lives a part of our 
own, we collected and sent a sum 
to pay for a French child’s sum- 
mer in a French camp. 

To bring the far-away world to 
us, we had two little Dutch girls 
as campers, who told us of Dutch 
folklore and sang us songs of Hol- 
land. On our staff a young French 
“sports” girl and swimmer en- 
tered into our way of life with 
the greatest of ease. 

Nor was our own country for- 
gotten in the international pic- 
ture. We sponsored and sent a 
little New York child to camp 
through the Henry Street Settle- 
ment. 

Our operettas, our plays and 
our talks kept this goal in mind 
and: at the end of a worthwhile 
season, our final banquet brought 
the world to us in color, flags, 
speeches and in that intangible 
thing which we tried to stress 
‘‘Goodwill to all mankind.” 
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T GOES without saying that 

camp directors, in establishing 

their camps, and parents, in 
selecting a camp for their chil- 
dren, have a common aim in view 
—that of providing the child with 
the happiest and most beneficial] 
camping vacation possible. There 
are many ways in which parents 
can co-operate with directors in 
attaining this goal but it remains 
with the director to properly in- 
terpret to the parents the pro- 
gram, philosophy and_ require- 
ments of the camp. Perhaps an 
open letter to parents embodying 
the following suggestions, sent in 
advance of the opening of the 
camp season, might help to crys- 
tallize parents’ responsibilities. 

Before sending a child to camp, 
parents should attempt to make 
the camper realize that camping 
is fun and a great privilege. It 
should never be necessary to bribe 
or compel children to go to camp. 
No camper should ever be made 
to feel that he is being sent to 
camp because his parents want to 
get rid of him or because he needs 
discipline. 

The child should be led to ex- 
pect only those activities which 
are included in the program of the 
particular camp. For instance, 
one parent told his youngster 
what fun he would have in the 
camp’s horseback riding program 
when the camp did not even offer 
riding as one of its activities. 
Mo. ys at AY ae Parents should follow the 
eee a ee eee §=camp’s instructions explicitly with 

he M eg oS) ea ee regard to pre-camp records. They 

should supply adequate informa- 

tion necessary for the camp to bet- 

ter understand the child. (Inci- 

== dentally, camp directors expect 

| ‘ | , Be Se | children to have faults). The 
ic OEE Be pee ire ee? ; medical examination and health 
~ - << ad Ce oh history blanks should be filled out 

at the proper time and health in- 

structions should be carefully 

noted and complied with. Some 

children have difficulty in camp 

because dental care was not com- 

pleted at home. Sometimes chil- 

Con — ' dren come to camp with Athlete’s 

oe = Foot when neither they nor their 

parents were aware of its exist- 

ence. As this is very stubborn to 










When parents visit camp they should 
look for the real values. 


Photo Courtesy Los Angeles Playground Dept. 
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treat at camp and also is very 


infectious, treatment for it should 
begin in March or April. One di- 
rector reported that 25 per cent 
of his campers came to camp with 


some form of ringworm. Some 


children have gone to camp with 
the medical blank signed but with 
no actual examination having 
been made. If a child has been 
exposed to a contagious disease 


_ before going to camp, the direc- 


tor should be notified and the 


_ parents should await his instruc- 


tions as to whether or not they 


_ should send the child to camp at 


that time. 
Despite the repeated pleading 


of camp directors some campers 


arrive with unmarked equipment. 
This is especially true of those 


_ articles on which it is difficult to 
. Sew a name tape. However, they 


can be marked with adhesive and 
indelible ink. 

If parents realized that the 
pangs of homesickness are not al- 


_ leviated if the camper has to use 


borrowed equipment for a week, 
they would be sure to check bag- 
gage early enough. 

A few minutes before depart- 
ure is no time to give the director 
last minute instructions, bottles of 
pills, unmarked railroad tickets or 


) baggage checks, ete. 


Parents should emphasize to 


e their children their responsibil- 
les to others on the camp train. 
it IS very important that children 
' 4Yive in camp after a restful trip 
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By Max 7. Lorber 


Camp Nebagamon 


and water pistols, fire-crackers, 
pillow fights and awakening oth- 
ers at 4 A.M., are certainly not 
conducive to rest! Books, games 


and comics make much better 


parting gifts than boxes of candy, 
nuts, fruits, cookies, etc., and the 
camper will make a much better 
start on his camping experience if 
he doesn’t have to begin it with a 
visit to the infirmary because he 
ate all of the two pounds of candy 
Uncle Zeke gave him. 


The number and kind of letters 
parents write are important. They 
should never tell their children 
how lost “Fido” is without his 
master; how much they miss him ; 
how they can’t bear to enter his 
room, etc. Some parents write too 
few and some too many letters. A 
camper should not be compelled 
to write home more than twice a 
week. There is no objection, of 
course, if the child wishes to write 
more often. 


A summer’s subscription to the 
home town newspaper is an excel- 
lent going away gift. It not only 
assures a camper of daily mail but 
keeps him posted on all the home 
town news. 


Following the camp’s instruc- 
tions on sending foodstuffs, pack- 
ages or extra money to camp is 
much appreciated by the director. 
Most campers have ‘“‘wantitis’’ or 
“senditis.”’ Once a child is prop- 
erly (but not overly) equipped, 
requests should be referred to the 


director before sending those 
knives, axes, fishing plugs, gum, 
candy, tubas, etc. to camp. 

After ascertaining who the 
child’s counselor is, it is often a 
good idea to write him a personal 
letter, expressing confidence in 
him, and all correspondence from 
him or from other members of the 
staff should be acknowledged. 


The camp’s instructions con- 
cerning telephone calls to and 
from the camp should be adhered 
to as closely as possible. Most di- 
rectors discourage this practice 
except on special occasions or in 
case of emergencies, on the theory 
that “no news is good news.’’ 


The question of visits to camp 
often presents a problem to par- 
ents, campers and directors alike. 
Many times parents do not know 
whether they should or should 
not visit camp, and in such cases, 
the director should be consulted. 
When parents visit camp they 
should look for the real values. 
Too often parents are disturbed 
about unimportant details, over- 
looking the opportunity to evalu- 
ate the real worth of the camp, 
and focusing attention on cleanli- 
ness, table manners, equipment, 
etc. 


When the child returns from 
camp, parents should not probe 
too much for information. If they 
are interested listeners, they will 
eventually find out all they want 
to know about the child’s summer. 

All camp appraisals should be 
acknowledged. The staff will wel- 
come an expression of apprecia- 
tion if the child has had a happy 
and beneficial experience, or any 
constructive criticism or sugges- 
tions, in accordance with the pro- 
verbial restaurant sign: “If our 
food is good tell others; if it isn’t 
tell us.”” A camp director has no 
way of combatting the “grape- 
vine,’ which is often unjustified 
and inaccurate. 

Parents are vital members of 
the camp team at all times, and 
almost all camp directors have re- 
ceived splendid cooperation. If 
problems have arisen, it is usually 
because parents were not prop- 
erly informed of rules and regula- 
tions. This is the camp’s respon- 
sibility ; the necessary information 
should be given to parents in a 
friendly and dignified manner. 
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Se ee re - ee 


A Model 


Camp 





Site 


VER SINCE the Jewish Va- 
cation Association was or- 
ganized back in 1926, re- 
quests have come for help in 
planning new camps. By 1944 
requests had reached such a vol- 
ume that the Association realized 
that so widespread a_ problem 
called for a community answer. 
It, therefore, offered its facilities 
as the channel through which the 
answers could be relayed. 





To stimulate ideas, a contest 
was held. The prize winning en- 
tries as well as other material 
submitted, though of a wide vari- 
ety, did not add up to a completed 
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JVA-sponsored contest brings out many 
ideas which camp directors can adapt to 
their own individual site requirements. 


camp. To supplement the mate- 
rial developed under the compe- 
tition, an architect was selected 
to develop an ideal site plan and 
sketches of the various buildings. 
Obviously, the scheme of the 
site is purely imaginary and as- 
Ssumes contours and areas, which 
have no relation to actual condi- 
tions. 

These suggestions were submit- 
ted during the process of develop- 
ment, to a group of camp plan- 
ners, administrators and archi- 
tects, of long experience, some of 
whom are currently contempla- 
ting new construction. 

The summation of all of this 
work represents a basic concept 
of good camp planning. It is the 
hope of the sponsors that those 
who study the plans will find in 
them stimulation for ideas suit- 
able to their own particular re- 
quirements. 

The imaginary site of the camp, 
lying off the main highway, and 


reached by a private road, covers 
approximately 100 acres of a hill- 
side, part meadow, part woods, 
sloping down to the lake, in which 
there is a small island. The op- 
posite, thickly wooded shore is in- 
cluded in the property. 

It has been planned to serve its 
120 campers in every way. To do 
so, it is necessary that the 6) 
adult staff members have proper 
housing and adequate recreation- 
al facilities. The camp is not near 
any large urban center and, there- 
fore, it must be a self contained 
unit. 

The camp has three main divl- 
sions: the central administrative 
area consisting of nine buildings; 
campers’ living area, 20 build- 
ings; recreation area, three build- 
ings. 

In the central administrative 
area are the parking space, 10 
firmary, administration building, 
garage, service yard, director's 
quarters, dining room and kitch- 
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en, laundry and central shower 
house, help’s quarters and quar- 
ters for the white collar workers 
and married counselors. 


The dining hall, with a wide 
entrance on either side, has 22 
tables, each seating seven chil- 
dren and one staff member. Cler- 
estories assure air and ventilation. 
It has a wide porch with tile or 
flagstone floor; an indoor and an 
outdoor fireplace; toilets, lava- 
tories and cloak rooms. The kitch- 
en is divided from the dining hall 
proper by a partition. The only 
openings are two sets of swing- 
ing doors, to minimize heat, 


Each cabin has large windows with 
sliding panels; two entrances proper- 
ly placed to eliminate fire hazard; 
closets and cupboards for each camp- 
er; counselors’ room; complete toilet 
facilities; and a living porch. Parti- 
tions between campers’ beds offer 
healih protection. 
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smells and kitchen noises from the 
dining room. 


An outstanding feature of the 
kitchen is the service counter, 
which is the entire width of the 
kitchen wing, and which keeps 
the waiters out of the kitchen 
proper. On the right side is the 
food preparation area, on the left 
the dishwashing area. The dining 
area for the help forms a breeze- 
way which insulates the refriger- 
ator and storage area from the 
rest of the kitchen. There are two 
walk-in refrigerators, one _ for 
vegetables and meat and the other 
for dairy products. A cleaning 
closet, slop sink, toilet and shower 
for help, adequate water heating 
facilities and a cage for storage 
of garbage on loading platform 
are other features. 


Campers’ Living Area 


The campers’ living area com- 
prises four divisions or units, each 
unit consisting of four cabins and 
one unit lodge, with each cabin 
designed to house eight campers 
and two counselors. 


Each unit has its own separate 
unit lodge, the purpose of which 
is to give each group of campers 
their own recreational facilities, 
as well as to give the counselors of 
the unit a place near the campers 
in which to relax when off duty. 
It has been so planned that, with 
additions, it can be used for win- 
ter purposes. Its outstanding fea- 
tures are a large assembly hall; 
two porches, one to be used for 
out-door cooking; indoor and out- 
door fireplaces; plenty of closet 
space; and a spigot for water on 
cooking porch. 





As an alternative to the indivi- 
dual unit lodges, the plan has 
provided for a central recreation 
building with adequate seating 
for all the campers and visitors, 
a stage with two dressing rooms, 
workshop and prop room, folding 
chairs stored on rolling dollies 
which slide under the _ stage. 
There is a sliding door in the rear 
of the stage, so that it may be used 
for an audience sitting either in- 
doors or out. 


Recreation Facilities 


Beside this recreation building, 
in the recreation area, there are 
three workshops provided, one 
for arts and crafts, one to be used 
as a carpenter shop and one as a 
science workshop and nature mu- 
seum. This latter is located on the 
island. Also provided is an out-of- 
door theatre and a council ring. 


Adequate facilities have been 
provided for laundry equipment 
and for a central shower house 
and quarters for the help. 


It is important to understand 
that’ the purpose of the contest 
and the model camp plan which 
resulted from it, are simply to 
stimulate new ideas in camp plan- 
ning. It is not expected that the 
plan wil be adopted in toto, but it 
is hoped that camp directors may 
adapt certain of its ideas to their 
own particular needs. 


Members of the American 
Camping Association attending 
the Northeastern Regional Con- 
vention will have an opportunity 
to see the models which will be on 
display in the Hotel Pennsylvania 
in New York during the conven- 
tion, March 13, 14 and 15. 






This 
World of Ours 


by 
Catherine Hammett 


Chairman, ACA International 
Relations Committee 


Blankets for Dutch hostels, doz- 
ens of balls for Greek campers, 
shoes for Polish children, money 
saved by “share-the-food”’ meals, 
books for camp leaders — these 
are some of the more tangible 
evidences that many camps help- 
ed their campers become world 
citizens last summer. 


No special reporting of such 
projects has been made, but the 
committee on International Rela- 
tions has received word of many 
good projects of service or of in- 
ternational understanding. Since 
there is still a tremendous need 
for our campers on this continent 
to share with others and to have 
a real interest in boys and girls of 
other countries, the committee 
hopes that all camps will stress 
the need for such activities this 
summer. Here are a few of the 
many projects of last season. 

Several ACA sections respon- 
ded with money to be used for 
the international projects. From 
some camps there were donations; 
much of this money was used to 
buy dozens of balls for the camps 
of Greece. Over a hundred dol- 
lars worth of small rubber bails, 
volley balls, and indoor baseballs 
were sent. 

For Greek camps dozens of 
balls of all kinds were _ sent 
through the Near East Foundation 
for use in camps for Greek chil- 
dren. A number of boxes of 
recreational material were also 
sent from camps. 

Eighty dollars worth of blan- 
kets for hostels of youth organiza- 
tions in Holland were sent 
through American Relief for Hol- 
land. 

One hundred and eight pairs of 
shoes went to children in dis- 
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placed persons camps, as the gift 
of two directors, through Polish 
Relief. 

A box of rag dolls and scrap- 


- books went to children in Czecho- 


slovakia from one camp. 


Sections donating money in- 
cluded the Chicago section and 
the Missouri section; camps send- 
ing money were Camp Winne- 
bago; Camp Mazinaw of Ontario, 
Canada; the Mary Gwynn Camp 
of North Carolina; and directors 
of Camp Illahee, North Carolina. 


The International Relations 
Committee is eager to hear of pro- 
jects carried on last year, so that 
a composite report may be made. 
A postcard report sent to Miss 
Catherine Hammett, 41 Orchard 
Street, Pleasantville, New York 
will be of great assistance. State 
what campers did of international 
service, or how camps stressed in- 
ternational understanding. 

Now is the time to make plans 
for the coming summer. The 
Committee’s platform will be to 
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F or nearly thirty years 
THE CAMP SHOP has been 
cooperating with Camp 
Directors and satisfying 


and indoor camp life. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE 


You are cordially invited to inspect our showrooms. We 
believe you will be impressed. When may we expect you? 





entrance 1 West 46th St. * Phone: BRyant 9-9660 


YS 
ASE (' ~ 


the needs of their clientele. With this background it is 
not surprising that the finest camps in the country depend 
upon us for trouble-free service. 

Here, in a pleasant, distinguished atmosphere, the prob- 
lems of camp outfitting are solved quickly and expertly 
by a staff of experienced advisers, carefully trained to 
follow your instructions implicitly. In one short visit, 
your patrons completely outfit the youngsters with uni- 
forms, accessories and everything necessary for outdoor 
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ANTICIPATE YOUR NEEDS EARLY/ 











RESTAURANT, 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT, 


GOLD STAR PRODUCTS = etic: 
INC. 


44023 RUSSELL AT CANFIELD-DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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DESIGNS in RELIEF 
through CHIP CARVING 


Bridging the gap from theory to practice is a quick 
and easy step when you use Chip Carving as the 
medium. Requiring three-dimensional designs, Chip 
Carving provides a practical and well-rounded means 
of putting the theory of relief designs into practice. 





TOOLS AND SUPPLIES including the following items: 


MANUALS 


No. 9956 
I ee ee ee 20¢ 


No. 9959 
Brown Book of Chip Carving 
ee ee $1.50 





TOOLS 


No. 2804A 
Sieine Maile . ow ccc ccc css $1.00 


No. 2805A 
| 90¢ 


SUPPLIES 





No. 2830A 

Pair of Wooden Bookends...... $1.00 
No. 2832A 

Wooden Box, Lift Lid—Size 5” x 
a ar 45¢ 








encourage all camps to include 
international activities in  pro- 
grams by the same suggestion as 
last year— 

1. Encourage participation in 
the Share the Food program ; take 
active steps in conserving needed 
food in camps; help campers un- 
derstand the situation, and gain 
from participation in it. 

2. Encourage participation in 
at least one service project for 
children in other lands, making it 
real service and sharing, not just 
donations of money in which the 
camper has little or no share. 

Increase world knowledge 
by discussions, maps, bulletin 
boards, news-casts, etc., that will 
kindle interest in other nations, 
from the current events point of 
view. 

4. Promote activities that foster 
understanding of children in other 
lands. 

Many Regional Conferences 
will stress this important topic in 
workshops and speeches. “This 
World of Ours” is a major consid- 
eration for all leaders of young 
people. Camps have a wonderful 
part to play. 
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mall 
Of y] : 26-28 OLIVER ST. 
wCcYaIiters BOSTON 10, MASS.» 


The Handicraft Hub of America 








50 PRACTICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
By Barbara E. Joy and Associates 


to help make your camp 
season more successful 


Programming for 
Real Camping 


31 Titles 


Counselor Training 
12 Titles 


Camper Blanks 
and Record Forms 
8 Titles 


Write for free complete list of 
titles and reasonable prices 


CAMP PUBLICATIONS 


6 High Street Bar Harbor, Me. 
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What is your legal responsibility, as a camp 
director, in case a camper has to have an 


Emergency Operation 


ECENTLY, a reader of 
“Camping Magazine’”’ sent 
us the following telegram: 
“Possible hypothetical question 
arises: camp director and doctor 
need written consent of camper’s 
parents to authorize administra- 
tion of anaesthetic or operation. 
In extreme emergency, parent at 
great distance, with no telephone, 
what is legal and logical solution 
most camps make before season 
starts ?”’ 


When this telegram was re- 
ceived, a legal opinion was sought 
from ACA’s legal counsel, Irving 
B. Naiburg, who commenced an 














ALL Campers 
Enjoy THIS Sport! 


ee) 
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Rifle 
Marks- 


manship 


Boys and girls — even those 
physically handicapped—all take 
a keen interest in this active, 
participating sport. 


Target shooting teaches self- 
control, mental and physical co- 
ordination, sportsmanship—and 
safety. 








The special NRA Program for 
Camps embodies a _ complete 
course of instruction, range con- 
duct, and incentive awards—en- 
thusiastically endorsed by over 
600 progressive camps. 


Full details—upon request. 


National Rifle Association 


1619 Rhode Island Ave. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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By Irving RB. Natburg 


Attorney at Law 


immediate investigation into the 
legal aspects of the problem. In 
the belief that other camp direc- 
tors may also be uncertain as to 
where they stand in such a situ- 
ation, we are printing below the 
legal opinion arrived at: 

A careful examination of the 
legal authorities indicates that in 
cases where a minor is in need of 
surgical attention the consent of 
the child’s father is necessary un- 
less the father cannot, after reas- 
onable effort, be contacted. In 
such cases the mother’s consent is 
sufficient, unless she cannot be 
reached after reasonable effort 
has been made. However, there 
is a universally recognized excep- 


-tion in this general rule of law 


under circumstances which are 
considered as emergencies, which 
would include situations where 
there is immediate danger to the 
health and life of the child. In 
such situations if, after reason- 
able effort, there has been an un- 
successful attempt to secure the 
consent of the father or the 
mother, it is held by the great 
weight of decisions that consent 
is implied from the circumstances. 
In addition, there is considerable 
authority to the effect that the 


minor may consent where it is 
not possible to contact the par- 
ents. 

We are confident that you and 
your doctor are aware of the gen- 
eral principle of law that even in 
cases where there is a written con- 
sent in advance this does not re- 
lieve the doctor from liability for 
negligence although it does re- 
lieve a doctor from liability for 
bona fide errors of judgment in 
going beyond the sphere intended 
when the operation was com- 
menced. Since you are, no doubt, 
careful in the selection of your 
doctor, the possibility of a claim 
based on malpractice is remote. 
We, nevertheless, suggest that 
it might be well to give due and 
proper consideration to the ques- 
tion of malpractice insurance. 
Your insurance counselor and ad- 
visor can give you details. 

The wording of your telegram 
suggests that you would like to 
take steps in advance of the start 
of your camp season to protect 
yourself and your doctor from all 
possible claims which might be 
made in the event of the necessity 
of an operation under emergency 
circumstances where written con- 
sent cannot first be obtained. We 


—_———_— 














KEN-KAYE KRAFTS 


"A GOOD PLACE TO BUY CRAFTS” 


Metals — Leathers — Leather Kits — Clays — Yarns, 
Plexiglas — Art Supplies — Tools — Model Planes. 


“All For The Craft Shop” 
WEST NEWTON 65, MASS. 
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3 IDEAL GAMES 


FOR THE 


AERIAL TENNIS-DART 


Has The 


Smashing Speed of Tennis. 
Stamina of Handball. 


Skilled Control of Ping Pong. 
Dexterity of Badminton. 


Aerial Tennis-Dart is an 
economical game. The Pad- 
dies are made of outdoor 
plywood and the Live Rub- 
ber Base Birdies have re- 
placeable feathers 





FEATHER-BALL 


A GAME FOR EQUALIZING 
THE ABILITY OF PLAYERS 


A player of superior ability may 
use a gloved hand against a person 
of less ability with a special ply- 
wood paddle. 


The Feather-Ball consists of a 
live rubber sphere 1%” in diameter, 
equipped with six strong matched 
vari-colored feathers 5” long. Pitch 


creases accuracy of direction. 


BIRDIE-DART 
A New Miniature Indoor 
Game that appeals especial- 
ly to the younger children. 
Requires less space than 
table tennis. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write direct for source 


SELLS AERIAL TENNIS CO. 


207 WESTPORT ROAD 
KANSAS CITY 2, MO. 








of feathers creates a spin that in- 
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have also considered this prob- 
lem from the practical point of 
view and have made several in- 
quiries regarding the practice and 
policies of other camp directors. 
From this investigation we find 
that most camps do not require 
the parents to sign any form 
which could be considered a blan- 
ket consent in advance to any 
operation. Obviously the submis- 
sion of any such form has its de- 
cided disadvantages in that it 
might unduly alarm parents of 
campers and cause their thinking 
to be guided along lines which 
might discourage them from per- 
mitting their children to enjoy the 
benefits of camping, which nor- 
mally is without serious mishap. 
It is our considered opinion that 
the owner or owners of a camp, 
the camp director and the doctor, 
whether an official camp doctor 
or not, will be amply protected 
without first having obtained con- 
sent if reasonable effort is made 
to communicate with the father 
or mother, and if the situation is 
of an emergency nature requiring 
immediate action on the part of 
the doctor for the best interests of 


the health, welfare and life of the 
child. This opinion is, of course, 
predicated upon the fact that the 
doctor selected is competent and 
upon the further assumption that 
the attempt to secure consent is 
bona fides. If the situation should 
arise, we strongly recommend 
making a written memorandum 
of the efforts exerted to contact 
the parents. 


On the basis of the practical 
considerations involved,-we are of 
the opinion that it is not neces- 
sary for you to obtain written con- 
sent in advance from all parties. 
The probability of an emergency 
situation arising is quite remote, 
although we are aware that it is 
one to be considered. If you have 
normal means of communication, 
it is the rare instance where one 
parent or the other cannot be 
reached by telephone or telc- 
graph. If neither parent can be 
contacted, the good judgment of 
your doctor, who has no doubt 
been carefully selected, will be 
ample protection to ail persons in 
the event of an emergency such as 
you suggest. 



































ALL STEEL 
SECTIONAL 
ADJUSTABLE 
SELF ALIGNING 
DURABLE 


Here is the answer to the camp owners’ 
prayer! Yes this dock is made entirely of 
steel! It is adjustable to water depth... 
rust resistant . . 


. and can be installed 


easily because it is sectional. The Stand- 


S T A N D A R D ard Steel Pier is built to withstand abuse. 
There is no dock like it in A ica. It is 

MANUFACTURING CO. designed to oo nies sen Write today 

2836 S. 16th STREET for information! 
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Progress Shown by ACA 





Daring 1946 


By Ray E. Bassett, Chairman 
ACA Membership Committee 


The total membership in ACA 
as of January 7, 1947 was 3499 
and classified as follows: 

1 Life Membership 

66 Sustaining Memberships 
1413 Camp e 
1558 Individual a 
461 Student 

The total financial return dur- 
ing 1946 to the Central ACA of- 
fice from these memberships was 
$13,105.15. 

Although the membership has 
doubled in two years and some 
success has been achieved in the 
upgrading of memberships, we 
are far short of our anticipated 
goal of 5,000 members. The fi- 
nancial return for 1946 was also 
$394.85 short of reaching our 
membership budget for the year. 

We are still 1500 members 
short of 5000. If we reach our 
anticipated goal it will require 
much more than our present ef- 
fort. Many of the Sections have 
done a fairly good job but we 
have only scratched the surface 
of our potentialities. An estimate 
of 10,000 camps in the United 
States and Canada with possibly 
five qualified persons per camp 
gives ACA a potential working 
field of 50,000 persons. On that 
basis our present goal is only ten 
per cent of those closely associ- 
ated with the camping field. 

As to the upgrading of mem- 
berships to the higher classifica- 
tions, it is the opinion of many 
and supported by the Executive 
Committee that for a large pro- 
portion of camps an annual fee of 
$25.00 in support of a continent- 
Wide professional organization is 
a reasonable charge for the ser- 
vices and benefits which could be 
realized from such an organiza- 
ion. The change to the Sustain- 
Ing Membership will, of necessity, 
require time to accomplish but the 
idea has been expressed that all 
Camps having a $15,000 gross in- 
Come should ably afford such a 
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fee. That figure would probably 
hit practically all of the private 
camps and about 25 per cent of 
the public agency and other types 
of camps. An additional revenue 
of $15,000 to $20,000 could be 
obtained from this source. 


Your committee has no new 
procedures or instructions to pre- 
sent at this time. The Bassett plan 
of organization and procedure for 
membership promotion as _ out- 
lined by circular letter, March 22, 
1945, and published in the April, 
1945 Camping Magazine, is still 
in effect except for some minor 
changes. A letter to all private 
camp directors from your retiring 
president, Miss Joy, under date of 
November 18, 1946, is an appeal 
for the upgrading of camps to the 
Sustaining Membership. Sugges- 
tions by Mr. Howard Patton 
through the New York Section 
and by others on the promotion of 
student memberships among those 
hundreds just entering into camp 
leadership as a field of endeavor 
are worthy of organized effort. 


This report is respectfully sub- 
mitted by the Chairman of your 
Membership Committee which is 
composed of the Membership 
Chairmen of Sections and repre- 
sentatives from various national 
group work agencies, private 
camp associations, government 
bureaus and other groups. 

















A Must 


Custom made 


Movies of your 
Camp activities 


Featuring: 


planned scripts 


beautiful color 


@ 

2 

@ attractive titles 
@ excellent photography 
2 


reasonable prices* 


Keep that camping spirit alive 
through the year. What better re- 
cruitment than to have your camp- 
ers borrow colorful movies showing 
a coherent story of your camp ac- 
tivities — and show them to their 
friends, your prospects. 


Just the thing to get them out for 
camp reunions too. 


Why, not 


good pictures this year? We know 
camping and can tell your story 
through 16 mm. motion pictures. 
We have the services of: 


@ an audio-visual supervisor 
@ an ass’ head counselor 


@ splendid photographers 


For information write: 


PEACOCK VISUAL 
TRANSCRIPTS 


15 Southminster Dr. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


“Pictures to be proud of” 


*As low as $185 for 400 ft. (16 minutes) 
of pictures. Sorry, limited to New York, 
New England, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania this summer. 








CHECK LIST OF 
ote} Fe} > 


Requisites 


FOR YOUR CAMP! 





DOLGE WEED KILLER — Where no veg- 


etation whatever is wanted; kills foli- 
age, roots, normally prevents seeds 
from sprouting. 


E.W.T. Selective WEED-KILLER — 
Harmless to most grasses, deadly to 
dandelions, plantains, ragweed, poison 
ivy. For use on lawns and turf areas. 


ALTA. CO POWDER — To combat Ath- 


lete’s Foot by means of foot tubs in 
shower and dressing rooms. Kills fungi 
quickly; harmless to skin and towels. 

SPIX — Kills many species of flying and 
crawling insects. Odorless, tasteless 

may be used near food. 

NOMOLE — For mole extinction in 48 
hours. Simple directions—no labori- 
ous work. 


— The deodorant-disinfectant 
with the fresh, bracing tang of euca- 
lyptus. Destroys many putrefactive 
bacteria which create foul odors. 

BRITEWAY — To clean linoleum and 
cork flooring. Mix, mop, rinse—that’s 
all. 

TINK — For clogged drains and to pre- 
vent clogging. Merely dissolve and 
pour down drain. 

For literature on the above tested products write: 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


CONNECTICUT 





WESTPORT, 





Highlights of 


Aquatics Conference 


For some considerable time the 
need has been felt for a meeting 
of representatives of organiza- 
tions responsible for waterfront 


programs for children in camps or 


leadership training for camp 
aquatics. Accordingly, plans were 
laid for an “Aquatics Confer- 
ence,’ which was held at the Girl 
Scouts headquarters in New York 
on December 16, under the chair- 
manship of Miss Marjorie Camp, 
Chairman of the ACA Health and 
Safety Committee. Representa- 
tives from the Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, YMCA, YWCA, Camp 
Fire Girls, Red Cross and ACA 
were in attendance. 


The discussion covered first of 
all the topic of general policies of 
Camp Waterfront — its purposes, 
such as the development of physi- 
cal fitness, safety for self and 


others, social development, and 
skills and knowledge for survival 
(in case of war or other disaster. ) 
This led into the next topic for 
discussion which was specific 
recommendations for layout, lead- 
ership, program, and skills. In 
connection with layout, certain 
basic requirements were set forth 
against which each individual sit- 
uation could be checked. These 
were: three well marked areas for 
swimmers of various levels of 
skill; a measured course; diving 
area of more than minimum 
depth; teaching area adequate 
for group and a look-out tower. 


Under the heading of leader- 
ship it was suggested that water- 
front counselors generally need 
more training. Mr. Carroll Bryant 
of the American Red Cross stated 
that as soon as Departments of 


see 











All- America’s 
Trampolining” 


*A sport founded by George P. Nis- 
sen—three times national intercol- 
legiate champion... Performed on 
a TRAMPOLINE — a spring-taut 
canvas on a 3-ft. elevated frame, 
giving added animation and altitude 
to ground tumbling evolutions... 
A gay, bounding sport. 


A magnet of fun — recreation — 
body-building at CAMPS — 
PLAYGROUNDS — BEACHES 


Nissen — Creator of America’s FIRST standard TRAMPOLINE presents 
the advanced Model 5000-T, refined and perfected by 10 years of design, 
made of stainless, sturdy tubular steel and 
Folds quickly and simply — easily moved. 


test and rugged use... 
heavy-duty canvas 
AVAILABLE NOW. 


$209 


oe * 





F.O.B. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Instruction Manual (100 pgs.) Free with Order 


Write NOW for FREE Literature 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Term TRAMPOLINE registered U. S. Patent Office—all right reserved 


200 A Avenue NW 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 





FOR AN INSECT-FREE 
CAMP SEASON 
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THRIFTY! 
NO WASTE! 
















 ) 
Made by Kelloggs —THE GREATEST NAME IN CEREALS — Battle Creek and Omaha 





Great For Campers! Kelloge’s Individuals 


and the Exclusive KEL- BOWL- PAC 


JUST OPEN, ADD MILK, 
THEN EAT RIGHT OUT ~ 
OF THE PACKAGE! _. 














EACH PACKAGE 
A WHOLE 
BIG BOWLFUL ! 











ON ate ate oot 


Vi S< Tt se gage TO WASH — 
YOU BURN 
Ry TH ESE! 
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WAX-TITE 


Ww MORE KIDS EAT 

PACKAGES MEAN SI (oor oon KELLOGGS AT HOME 

WV, THEY STAY THAN ANY OTHER. 
FRESH ! BRAND! 









_ 


a 


A DIFFERENT CEREAL EVERY DAY! 


*Kellogg’s Corn Flakes—*Rice Krispies 
*Pep—Kellogg’s Shredded Wheat 
Kellogg’s Raisin Bran Flakes— *Kellogg’s 
40% Bran Flakes—Kellogg’s All-Bran 

*(in Kel-Bowl1-Pacs) 


ONLY KELLOGGS 
PUTS UP CEREALS 
IN KEL-BOWL-PACS ! 




















Kellogg Camp Service — 4 Authentic Manuals FREE! 
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SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 





CAMP DEPARTMENT, KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

| Please send me, without cost or obliga- - 
SUMMER CAMP MANUAL—Large-quantity menus for dietitian and cook. ¢ tion, the manual (s) checked below. : 
Cc SUMMER CAMP MANUAL ; 
C) Boy Scout Manual () Girl Scout Manual =! 
; , i 
*For Boy Scouts—a book of tips, ~Campfire Cookery—trail and camp Cl Campfire Cookery 
recipes, menus for outdoor cooking. meal planner for campfire girls. Bios: sicinnachssiciedhcmnaireentacincasinunien 
’ 
a : : | 
*For Girl Scouts—A book of ideas for *Limited quantities available to Camp Affiliation Tee eee eCCOCCeTOCCCererrrcerrrcrre rrr ere ree teers ; 
executives and group leaders in each ' 
campfire and camp-takle meals. organization. ara secivneen snes eeiicnaamnenibiesanatemneiiisasaanen 
a ii ak cia hed are 
j 
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WILL YOUR GUESTS BE 
PLEASED or PESTERED? 











CONTROL INSECT PESTS WITH TI FA 
.. » DEATH-DEALING FOG FOR INSECTS 


OU wouldn’t expect your guests to do without 

good food. And they won’t put up with insect 
pests. Your answer to this problem is TIFA ... it 
can be used wherever insect pest control is essential, 
whether indoors or outdoors. 


7 : v c i”. 
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_TIFA discharges newly developed as well as older 
insecticides, fungicides, repellents or hormones of 
the selected particle size in a true fog. This fog 
spreads quickly over wide areas, clings to all ob- 
jects in its path and permeates the smallest crevices. 
TIFA...an easily handled, one-man unit, powered 
by a standard-make gasoline engine . . . is QUICK, 
SURE, ECONOMICAL. And it’s built to last. 


Write for illustrated 
folder on amazing TIFA 











TODD INSECTICIDAL 
FOG APPLICATOR 


A produci of 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N.Y. 











GETTING DOWN TO FACTS 
about REDBOOK MAGAZINE 


Ask the Camp Directors, who use this magazine consistently as a medium in 
reaching the right people, their opinions. They are our references! 

The Directors who know and use Redbook Magazine appreciate that this is a 
selective Directory and that they keep good company when advertising therein. 

Through 30 years of successful performance this magazine has continued its pol- 
icy of carrying a representative list of camps which can be recommended with con- 
fidence in its Advisory Service. ‘Not the most camp advertising but the advertising 
of many of the best camps.’ Reprints of the camp pages are available upon request. 

For 20 years Advisory Bureaus have been conducted in leading Department Stores 
in Boston, Massachusetts; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Michigan; Chicago, Illinois, 
with a member of Redbook Magazine’s Camp Staff as Guest Consultant for a week 
or more in each city. Plans for these Bureaus have already been made for 1947. 


Write for full details or an appointment to discuss advertising and service. 
Address :— 
REDBOOK MAGAZINE CAMP DEPARTMENT 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York Telephone:—Murray Hill 6-4600 














Physical 
training courses offered sufficient 


opportunities for the training of 
waterfront leaders the Red Cross 


would move out of this field. The 
Boy Scouts and the YMCA main- 
tain their own standards of swim- 
ming and water safety and con- 


duct training courses for their 


leaders. The Camp Fire Girls and 
Girl Scouts get their waterfront 
counselors from aquatic schools. 


Summary 


After some discussion on pro- 
gram and skills, a summary of 
recommendations was made 
which included the suggestion 
that ACA prepare a list of quali- 
fications and standards for camp 
waterfront counselors; that an 
application form for waterfront 
counselors be made out to include 
physical fitness, training and ex- 
perience. It was further sug- 
gested that information on water- 
front layouts, equipment, diving, 
water games and standards and 
requirements be pooled for use in 
furthering cooperation. 








HELP FOR YOU AND 
YOUR COUNSELORS! 


In its May issue, Camping Mag- 
azine will present a special group- 
ing of articles designed to give 
counselors specific information 
which will aid them to do a better 
job in your camp this summer — 
articles on canoe tripping, camp 
games, teaching campcraft skills, 
handicrafts and others. 


Order a copy for each of your 
counselors—only 35c each. Send 
names and addresses of counse!l- 
ors, together with check, to Camp- 
ing Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J., NOW, so that 
sufficient copies can be printed. 
We will ship issues about first 
week in May, in time to help your 
counselors help you to have a 
better season in 1947. 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATION ACA 
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AGAINST Bass 
SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT EXPENSES “Sasa 

We Pay , Benefits: Wale 
UP TO $500 FOR EACH ACCIDENT 


UP TO $100 FOR EACH ILLNESS 
$1000 ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFITS 


© Camps in 41 states used our insurance in 1946 








® Prompt attention given to all claims 
@ Low-Cost — 60 cents per camper per week 
© Easily included in regular camp procedure 


® Write for Information 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Dept. D FORT WAYNE 2 Indiana 



































FREE BOOKLET = Tested Camp Receipes 


A 16 page booklet with recipes 
and food suggestions for better menus 


— 


SINCE GETING 1877 
CIaNsinn 


COMPLETE SUPPLIES 











(een 


Bestouall FOOD PRODUCTS 


PASTE 
COUPON and EQUIPMENT 
ON A ~-------------- 
POSTCARD : H. A. JOHNSON CO. 
AND 221 STATE STREET 
MAIL | BOSTON 9, MASS. 
TODAY GENTLEMEN: Please send my FREE Booklet— 
| TESTED CAMP RECIPES. 
| EE ee ee ee eee OOo ce ee ee eB: 
yl 7 re eee ee ae ae eee meee rd ralar es 
” A. JOHNSON Co. | 
ae a I iris acl ahs se ee, ee 
STATE STREET 28 N. MOORE STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. NEW YORK 13, N. Y. Sb Aha ee ewns Zone.... State........ 
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| An Old Favorite Back in Print— 


SERVICES FOR 
THE OPEN 


LAURA |. MATTOON 
and 
HELEN D. BRAGDON 


This popular standby of many camp leaders through 
many seasons is now available and ready for use 
in 1947, after being out of print for some years. 


For any setting, time or place when worship is keyed to 
the spirit of the great outdoors, and especially fitting for 
worship services in camp, these programs fill the need. 


In one handy volume are suitable liturgies, responsive 
readings, and music arranged under the five headings: 
For Special Occasions; The Kingdom of Nature; High 
Points; In Remembrance of Apostles of the Out of Doors; 
Hymns and Songs. 


Cloth bound jacketed edition ....... $2.50 
Plastic hinge binding on soft covers . . $2.00 


347 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 17 ASSOCIATION PRESS a 


























READY NOW! 


These and other lovely Moore styles in- 






corporating the latest trends in sports fash- 
ions are ready now for immediate delivery. 
Of sturdy, tubbable cottons in many beau- 


tiful colors ... priced attractively low. 


Write now for new folder showing latest , 


Moore styles. 
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Allegheny Section Arranges 
Exhibit 

An exhibit of stuffed fauna, 
arranged by the Pittsburgh Camp 
Council and the Allegheny Sec- 
tion, was displayed at the Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, in 
January, during the Section’s re- 
cent annual meeting. The exhibit 
consisted of numerous mounted 
birds, small animals, reptiles and 
amphibians which are made avail- 
able for study by Carnegie Mu- 
seum and which can be procured 
for two-week loan periods by any 
responsible camp organization for 
study. Dr. L. B. Sharp, Director of 
Life and National Camps, was a 
featured speaker, his topic being 
the extension of education 
through camping. 

Program Northeastern 
Convention 


A tentative program has been 
drawn up for the convention of 








LEATHERCRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


Projects Tools 
Hides Spots 
Dyes & Brushes Books 


Numerous other Accessories for 
your complete leather- 
craft hobby. 

FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


ESTER LEATHER 
COMPANY 


145 ST. PAUL STREET 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
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Sections 


the Northeastern Area, which is 
to be held in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, March 138, 
14 and 15, 1947. Ralph Roehm, 
President of the New York Sec- 
tion, will preside at the opening 
session, at which Dr. Ernest Ligon, 
Dept. of Psychology, Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, will deliver the 















SALISBURY, VERMONT 


CRAFT WORK THAT IS 


@ Neu 


© Different 
© Useful 


Designed especially for 
camps by a staff of teachers 
assisted by girls and boys 
who know what campers like. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
PLEASE NAME YOUR CAMP 











keynote address on the subject of | 


“The Camper as a Person—Rec- 
ognizing his Individual Needs.”’ 
Workshop sessions and discussion 
groups will take up the rest of the 
afternoon. There will be a dinner 
at 6:30, which will be addressed 
by Mrs. C. G. Hulbert, new Na- 
tional President of ACA, and Mr. 
Wm. Van Till, Bureau of Inter- 
cultural Education. 

Dr. Irwin Conroe, Asst. Com- 
missioner, New York State Dept. 
of Education, will address the 
general session on the 14th and 
Dr. J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, will speak 
at the luncheon for camp com- 
mittees and board members. Dis- 
cussion groups will continue in the 
afternoon and evening, and the 
following day will see the wind-up 
of the convention with a luncheon 
at which Rev. Arthur O. Phinney 
will preside. 


So. California Officers 


The panel of officers in the 
Southern California Section for 
1947 consists of Kenneth R. Zinn, 
President; Mrs. Ann Woolf, Vice- 
President; Mrs. Jack Stumpf, Sec- 
retary, and Harry Seavers, Treas- 
urer. New members of the Board, 
elected for the term from 1947 to 
1950 are Merle Staub, Mrs. Frank 
Baker, Fred Johnson, and Charles 
Thompson. 


Section Presidents 
Allegheny: Samuel H. Harper, 519 Smithfield 


Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Arizona: George Miller, 25 E. Van Buren St., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

California Central Valley: R. W. Bope, 137 
N. San Joaquin, Stockton, Calif. 

Central New York: John A. Lennox, 423 Oak 
Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Central Ohio: Miss Kay Kauffman, 55 East 
State Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Chicago: Miss Ramona Backus, 848 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 





equipment when you need it. 


terials and Instructions for making: 


LINK BELTS COIN PURSES 
PYROSTRIPS COMB CASES 
MOCCASINS KEY CASES 
BILLFOLDS 


and many other items 


Send for free catalog at once. 


u 170 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
: CHICAGO, 





ILLINOIS 
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Sign of a Good Craft 


It is important to have adequate leathercraft 
Larson Leather- 
craft Headquarters assures prompt shipments 
throughout the camping season of: Tools, Ma- 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 





| 














Camp Directors will welcome these 
Free Leaflets for Craft Classes 


KNIT, CROCHET, SEW 


the “learn by doing” way 





ABC of Knitting 


shows beginners how 
to knit a cap, and after 
that, it’s clear sailing 
for knitting sweaters 
and other fashions. 
Thousands of girls 
all over the country have learned to 
knit by this easy picture method. 


ABC of Crochet 


teaches, step by @& | # 
step, how to make ‘\e aa 
gloves and mittens gm} . 

.. first the fronts 
and then the backs. 
It’s a delightful 
way to learn to 
crochet and opens 
the door to many 
useful hours. 











SEW a simple bath- 
ing suit or play suit 
(inspired by the 
famous barrel bloom- 
ers), or the favorite 
dirnd! skirt. Diagrams 
and charts show just 
how (no pattern nec- 

silty essary), and each step 
is suvtiinaiie illustrated. See coupon. 
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PEL lecrape and bright 
threads plus the dia- 
grams and patterns 
in “‘Quickies’”’ will 
equip girls to make 
earrings, lapel orna- 
ments, felt slippers, and belts. . 
easy way! See coupon below. 
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The Educational Bureau 


THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
54 Clark St., Newark 4, New Jersey 
Quartitv Leaflet 
"A BC of Knitting" 
“ABC cf Crochet” 
"Sewing Bathing Suits, etc.” 
“Quickies” 
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A 
Linings, Tools, Patterns, Genuine Lucite Fit- 
tings, Instruction Books, Craft Projects, ete. 


OSBORN BROS. 





PROJECTS 


LEATHERCRAFT 
MATERIALS 
LUCITE KITS 






complete stock of Quality Leather, Lacings, 


LEATHERCRAFT HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 28 YEARS 


Write for Catalog 


223 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 











DESIGN-DECORATE 
HANDICRAFTS 


Crafts that appeal to Boys and Girls alixe. %- 
triguing items adaptable to a multitude cf de-- 
orative processes and applications. No extri. tools 
or equipment needed. Meets with repeat en- 
thusiasm. Easily colored—crayons, paints or chip 
carve, 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


A generous packet of literature describing all 
()-P? Craft articles in detail. Smart New Items. 
Lots of Ideas—Illustrated Designs IN COLOR. 
(olor processes and techniques. Your opportu- 
nity to get practical, worthwhile ideas and ref- 
erence material without cost or obligation. Write 
today. 


THE O-P CRAFT CO., INC. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 











eatentententantantastentententetentedesiesten 


Colorado: Mrs. Evelyn Hayden, 1260 Albion, 
Denver, Colo. 

Decatur: Christine P’Simer, Decatur Youth 
Center, Decatur, Illinois 

Indiana: Miss Oranda Bangberg, Camp Fire 
Girls, 108 East Washington Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Iowa: Mrs. J. R. Battin, Camp Fire Girls, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Lake Erie: Arthur A. Beduhn, 3016 Wood- 
bury, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Louisiana: W. Hobart Hill, Box 1552, Alex- 


andria, La. 





Michigan: R. D. Miller, YMCA, 1110 Jeffer- 
son, Toledo, Ohio 

Minnesota: Clarence Osell, University 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Missouri Valley: M. E. Mischler, Room 201, 
1020 McGee Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

National Capital: Rudolph Gaber, YMCA, 
Washington, D.C. 

Nebraska: Herman Crowell, 624 Grain Ex- 
change, Omaha, Neb. 

New England: Max Nelson, 110 White 5 
East Boston, Mass. 

New Jersey: Louise M. Arangis, 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

New York: Ralph D. Roehm, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Northeastern New York: Andrew F. Allen, 
N. Y. State Dept. of Health, Albany, N.Y. 

Northern California: J. P. Hargrove, 458 
Guerrero St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ohio Valley: Sara Frebis, 213 Dixie Termi- 
nal Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Ontario: Mr. C. F. Plewman, 50 Bloor 
Street, East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Oregon: Mrs. Elizabeth Church, 6636 N. Mis- 

souri, Portland, Oregon 

Pennsylvania: Mr. W. V. Rutherford, Boy 
Scouts of America, 22nd and Winter Streets, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Quebec: Miss Dias Gass, 4870 Cote 
Neiges Road, Montreal, Quebec 

St. Louis: Mrs. Ruth Becker, 8040 Davis 
Drive, Clayton 5, Mo. 

San Diego County Section: Paul E. Ham- 
mond, East San Diego YMCA, 4056 Uni- 
versity Avenue, San Diego 5, Calif. 

San Joaquin: J. Wendell Howe, 611 A Street, 
Taft, Calif. 

Southeastern: Mrs. wee IF. Curtis, Camp 


Ills hee, Brevard, N. 
Southern California: Kcnneth Zinn, YMCA, 
Blanchard, YMCA, 


of 


820 Broad 


des 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Southwest: Mr. Orrin 
Houston, Texas 


Tennessee Valley: He nry G. Hart, Division 


of State Parks, 393 State Office Bldg.. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Tri-State : Julia Hope Hall, 195 Monroe. 


Memphis, T a 


Washington: W. D. Rounsavell, B.S.A., 5118 
Arcade Bide, Seattle 1, Wash. 

Wisconsin: R. Alice Drought, Auer Park, 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin. 





HIGH PRESSURE 
UTILITY PUMP 


$327” 



















a IMMEDIATE 
F. 0 se Det. ai . SS hae Rees DELIVERY 
HIGH Engineered 
PRESSURE P EFFICIENCY 
[ee + a 
é © FOR DAIRYBARNS 
. e JETTING BY 
: BRIDGE & DOCK 


CONTRACTORS 
© PLACER MINING 

© TESTING WATER 
= MAINS 


Se STAKE JETTING 
BY FISHERMEN 
© OIL WELL SURVEY 


Pease Pump 


Small towns and resorts, financially unable to 
own and maintain high priced fire pumper, 
can now afford fire protection. Porto-Pump can 
be mounted in rear of light truck, motor scooter 
or trailer. 


Independently powered, self sufficient and 
engineered for continuous use at consistent 
high efficiency, the rubber impellers deliver 
over 40 U. S. gallons per minute at 120 Ib. 
pressure by actual flow-meter fest. 


Where hydrants are not available, use water 
from ditches, lake or cistern. Pressure and 
volume losses due to abrasive action of dirty 
water are avoided by Porto-Pump’s rubber 
impellers. 














SOME DISTRIBUTOR TERRITORIES AVAILABLE 


PORTO-PUMP, INCORPORATED 


227 IRON STREET, DETROIT 7, MICH. 








Lacings - Felt - Cork - Leather 
Indian Beads - Shellcraft 
Block Printing 





LINK - Belt Kits 


We can give you immediate 
delivery on this popular item. 





Write for complete catalogue 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS 


770-774 Carnegie Ave.-Cleveland 15, 0. 


Western Office: 
Pacific Crafters-528 E. Lafayette- 
Stockion, Cal. 


IMMEDIATE AND DEPENDABLE 
RVICE 


S 














Application for Membership 


THE AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


Signed .. 








Section..... oe eer Oe 





I hereby apply for 


U] 
UJ 
[] 


] Student (or Counselor) Membership ($3.00 per year) 


Camp Membership ($10.00 per year) 


Individual Membership ($5.00 per year) 


Permanent mailing address 


Position in relation to camp 











os eee ee 


Camp name or other affil 





Sustaining Membership ($25.00 per year) 


Type of camp: Agency 





Camp address .. 





for which I enclose check, money order, or cash to 


cover. 
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News Notes 





New Camp Planning Service 


E A newcomer to the field of 
camp planning and management, 


d an organization named Associated 
Y Recreation Services, Inc., 111 set cee Be 
7 Broadway, New York, has recent- sires Fe fae 


ly been formed. 


The organization plans to ren- 
der the following primary types 
of services: (1) Consultation on 
all matters pertaining to the 
planning, building, equipping, 
staffing, operating and program- 
ming of camps; (2) Management 
and actual operation of camps; 
(3) Supply. Not only do they 
plan to maintain lists of suppliers 
of all kinds, but to cull the mar- 
ket for new and better types of 
equipment and wherever possible 
seek and encourage the develop- 
| ment and manufacture of more 
durable, serviceable and attrac- 
LE tive equipment. 





WAR 
To Protect Your Campers and Your Camp 


@ No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking of 
all articles with the owner’s full name. And the standard mark- 
ing method at schools and camps everywhere is Cash’s WOVEN 
Names. 





_ 


For generations Cash’s Names have identified both clothing 
and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership disputes. Cash’s 
Names are WOVEN—not just printed or stamped—for neat, 
permanent, safe marking. They stand up better under hard 
usage than any other method. 


Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 
Cash’s—and to help you enforce your requirements we will sup- 
ply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. Write 
for information, samples, and prices. 





Special! For those camps and campers who desire woven name qual- 
ity and utility at the lowest possible price we offer Cash’s JACQUARD 
Woven Names in 3 styles. Ask about them. 


7 
27 Camp Street C A 5 an South Norwalk, Conn. 


SENSATIONAL NEW 


FOLDING RAYAK 


The president and general man- 
ager, who is a member of ACA, is 
James W. Moore. Vice-president 
is Willard L. Nash, also a mem- 
on ber and past president of the 

New York Section of ACA, and 
a director of Camp Nauraushaun. 
Other members of the organiza- 
- tion include Bernard E. Hughes, 
Treasurer, and J. Reilly Marcus, 
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Secretary, both of whom are for ALL BOYS and GIRLS from 8 to 80 years 

; Genuine Folbot construction in this superb 

° members of ACA. creation by J. Kissner—Foldboat Authority 
. — National White Water Champion. 

— Booklet Offered 

T . ; INCOMPARABLE 

he story of cooking with steam for smartest appeal, brilliant performance, 

s including its importance in the and unheard of quality. (5 ply Birch frames, 


brass fittings, 24 ST Dural. tubes, heavy hull). 


SPECIAL WINTER OFFER 


far below Pre-War prices and limited to 
short supplies: 


0 eld of cookery today has been 
told in a new interesting brochure 
just issued by Market Forge Co. 
Many tables, definitions and data 





















































E : — 
. of value to chefs have been care- This Big $90.—Value 
———=—f fully and concisely prepared. In- ONLY 
——f cluded in the contents are articles A: 
——“|— on “Evolution of Steam Cooking,”’ EE : 5 ao 
rT; ° ° ° —= . 
; Food Service Efficiency with a 
|f Steam,” “Preparation and Cook- , ——_—_—— 
if Ing,” in addition to time tables, THE BOAT SENSATION OF THE NATION 
‘chaci 91, FT. BIG, 22 LBS. LIGHT, folds int ient package, 
| purchasing guide, etc. is easily erected a gene 5 minutes without tools. SAFEST 
ait Re : rhere, ivers, Lakes, Sea urf, for play an 
| Pn of — — — be relaxation or hunting and fishing. , 
|g YXtained without charge by writ- AIRMAIL YOUR 
) < to Food Service Division, Mar- ORDER NOW and SAVE $60.— 
| et Forge Co., Everett 49, Mass. before limited supply is oversold 
| M d D; Folding — “eo $3 extra, or FREE if _ poem “7 
i i iv in strict rotation, ing ter i 
| odern Dishwasher desired. Refund if not Delighted. Large Family cruising Models 
| Jack son Dishwasher Ca... 2703 also, catalog mailed upon request. | Sail $9.50 
| Kast 92rd St., Cleveland 5, Ohio, FOLBOT CORP 42-C Hunter Street, Long Isiand City EXTRA 
° New York 
__-.} as recently introduced its newest 
. 194: : Campin Magazine, March, 1947 39 

















YOUR DEPENDABLE (ss) 


prion MEATS 





Source of Supply 


You obtain all your requirements for meats, poultry and food 
specialties from Pfaelzer Brothers. You save time, money and 
serve delicious, nutritious meals due to Pfaelzer Brothers’ 
famous Personalized Service. 


This Pfaelzer Brothers EXCLUSIVE Service assures you of 


Uniform Quality; Uniform Weights; Economical Cuts and 





POULTRY 


Close Trim. You get maximum satisfaction at minimum cost 





with fast pre-paid deliveries to anywhere in the 48 States. 
SMOKED MEATS 


44 Other FOOD 
request. SPECIALTIES 
designed to 


New illustrated charts of standard meat cuts now available on 


help you serve 


Write today for free copy New Market Guide and Price List. a better meal. 
- Catalog on Re- 


quest. 





ast flee 








PFAELZER Ridd BROTHERS ,INC. 
UNION STOCK YARDS “S768 CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


AMERICA’S FINEST MEATS, POULTRY, FOOD SPECIALTIES 


























Solve camy mess headaches 


by BAAING wath 























NO WONDER THEY 
cate 17 MESS / 


Oo 





Thousands of leading camp cooks and directors have 
discovered the economical, controlled, modern way 
to bake. With one purchase Downyflake gives you 
guaranteed quality, nutrition, and cost control. You 
just add water... mix... bake. There’s nothing to it! 





For further information, write for free booklet “How 
to Maintain Quality Control of Your Baked Goods— 
at Low Cost.” 


Downytake 


its of FIXT ~just odd worer” 


Downyflake Baking Mix Div. 393 Seventh Ave. 










y 








Doughnut Corp. of America New York 1, N.Y. 


THE DOWNYFLAKE FAMILY: Waffle + Biscuit * Egg Pancake 
Buckwheat Pancake * Bran Muffin * Corn Muffin * Ginger- 


bread «+ Spice Cake «+ Coffee Cake * Handy Donut 
Yellow Cake * White Cake + Pie Crust * and Devil's Food 
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**This cata- 
log gives 
me ideas’”’ 





CATALOG 
OF 





“It’s help in 
selecting 
material”’ 


















“T use it as 
a reference’”’ 













Are you 
searching for 
new crait pro- 
jects? If so, 
send for this 
x) page cata- 
log. Materials 
and tools tor 





“‘lt’s a 
thought | 
starter.’ 


el 








more than 40 
Crafts includ- 
ing Wood, Metal, 
Biock printing, etc. 


Leather 


Send 25c for catalog. Re- 
funded on first order. 





lle 
Hamdicnalts CO. INC. 
| al 


C-45 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J, 
915S0. GRAND AVE.,LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 

















Announcing the Opening of 
PERSONNEL, INC. 


Licensed by Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin 


CAMP COUNSELOR PLACE- 
MENT SERVICE 


No Charge to Employer 
4118 Plankinton Building 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
PHEBE W. WESTON 
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SERVING CAMPS 
OVER 25 YEARS 
| Napkins Toilet Tissue - Cups—All Kinds 


| Crepe Paper - Plates - Wax Paper - Doilies 


Sash Cords - Sandwich Bags - Mimeograph Paper 
: Towels - Brooms 
Also a Complete Line of Cleaning Supplies 


+ ASK US—if it’s paper or made of PAPER 


PREMIER PAPER CO. 


415 5TH AVE., NEW YORK 17. — _ Dept. C 














TROPHIES & MEDALS 


The Finest in Contest 
Awards. Trophies, Medals, 
Plaques and other Prizes 
available for all Major 
Sports. Write Dept. C for 
Free, Illustrated Catalog of 
our complete line. 


EDWIN W. LANE CO. 
32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ili. 
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model. Known as the Jackson 
Model A-1 Dishwasher, it is a 
small machine designed for high- 
speed, heavy-duty work. This 
compact machine is said to ac- 
commodate 1200 dishes, 2000 
glasses or 5000 pieces of silver- 
ware an hour. Its capacity is due 
to the double revolving wash and 
rinse sprays with the all-electric 
welded-wire basket. These sprays 
are designed to distribute water 
under high pressure over every 
exposed dish surface, washing, 
rinsing and sanitizing speedily 
and efficiently. 

Another feature stressed by the 
manufacturer is the combination 
strainer-overflow-drain plug, 
which separates all particles of 
food and grease as they accumu- 
late and carries them out auto- 
matically. 

Model 1-A may be used as a 
single unit or in a built-in com- 
partment with in-and-out open- 
ings leading to attached side- 
boards. 


Counselor Training Courses 


A recreation leaders’ labora- 
tory will be conducted at Mission 
House College near Plymouth, 
Wis. during the second week in 
June. This laboratory is arranged 
by a group of interested laymen 
in cooperation with the Rural 
Sociology Department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. There will 
be a $25.00 fee to cover registra- 
tion and maintenance. 

Program emphasis for this year 
will be on Negro folk music, with 
additional classes in arts and 
crafts, nature lore, puppetry and 
social recreation. 

Another recreation leaders’ lab- 
oratory will be held this year at 
Camp Ihduhapi, near Minneapo- 
lis, at the end of April. It is hoped 
that many counselors of college 
age will be able to attend. Com- 
plete information may be received 
from the Ihduhapi Recreation 
Leaders’ Laboratory, 1040 Ply- 
mouth Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 











LET US PHOTOGRAPH 
YOUR SUMMER CAMP! 


We specialize in camp publicity shots, 
movies and color slides. Reasonable rates. 
For complete information, write 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY NADIA 
1971 Unicn Avenue Memphis, Tennessee 
Caroline Jenkins Nadia Price 
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Are you prepared fo . 
stop any outbreak of 

water-borne typhoid or stom- 
ach upsets that might close your 
camp next summer? water 
supplies—both deep-well and sur- 
face sources—are subject to con- 
tamination. Play safe! Install sim- 
ple, dependable %Propor- 
tioneers% equipment to automat- 
ically sterilize your water supply. 
Chlorination with safe, easy-to-use 
hypochlorite is the cheapest in- 
surance you can purchase to in- 
sure your camp against an out- 
break of “Vacation Typhoid and 
Dysentery”’ 

We will gladly send you recom- 
mendations and quotations on suit- 
able equipment to prevent water- 

orne disease at your camp. Write 
today. 


~ 










%Proportioneers% Heavy Duty Midget Chem-O- 
Feeder is safe, automatic and reliable. Requires no 
skilled operator. 


7o PROPORTIONEERS, INC. % 


47 Codding St. Providence 1, R. I. 

















“Championship Equipment Recommended 
By A Champion” 


Adolph Kiefer; Olympic and World’s Champion Swimmer is Ready to 
Supply You with Nationally Recognized Equipment for 
Water Safety and Recreation. 





Featuring: 
* SOLID CORK RING BUOYS * 
RESCUE TORPEDO BUOYS * DIVING BOARDS 
* 


FLUTTER BOARDS 


LIFE SAVING SURF BOARDS SWIM — FINS AND MASKS 
LIFE LINES AND FLOATS * BATHING CAPS 
* INFLATED RUBBER MATTRESSES AND TOYS 
* INFLATED PLASTIC RINGS AND BALLS 

* PORTABLE ELECTRIC MEGAPHONE 


+ + Ft 







* Write For Catalog and Prices 


ADOLPH KIEFER G CO. 


765 WEST LEXINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 





























QUALITY < RICHMOND PRODUCTS . ae STEEL COTS 
a s> DOUBLE BUNKS 
MATTRESSES 





BE SAFE © PREVENT EPIDEMICS ® USE 


RICHINE 


Write Dept. “C” for Prices 








Trade Mark Reg. Play safe by placing your order NOW! 
The One Dishwashing Compound | 
that SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
STERILIZES AS IT WASHES 244 West 23rd St., New York Il, N.Y. 

















Send for Free Sample and Complete Information ones 











OTHER CAMP SPECIALTIES — 
® RICHINE MACHINE FORMULA The Country’s Largest Summer Camp Insurance 
@ PINE OIL DISINFECTANT Brokers! 
@ PINE JELLY SCRUB SOAP All types of insurance services for private, 
® FLOOR SCOUR institution and organization camps. 
® SELECTIVE WEED KILLERS 
® RICHSPRAY INSECTICIDES | e Vag I once 
NII 
VISIT OUR BOOTH AT THE 
NEW YORK CONVENTION ‘THE CAMP BROKERAGE COMPANY; a.n. 
80 John Street, New York 7 BOwling Green 9-8030 
Member American Camping Assn. 
RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL C0. Tiles Associated office: Wheeler & Taylor, Inc. 
1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. Great Barrington, Mass. 
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Resource Material 
In Camping 


Edited by Marjorie Cooper 
Chairman, ACA Studies and Research Committee 


K3209 FELT PEASANT 
BELT KIT: 
This kit contains sufficient 


material to make over 25 
belts. Parts are ready cut. 


All silk cord, felt flowers, fancy edging, applique for 




















Unfinished Business in American Education. An a and instruction sheet are included. an 

Inventory of Public Expenditures in the United | fo °S)° (tcc 

States For larger groups, order our No. K209, which will 
By Sis K. Norton and Eugene S. Lawler make over 50 belts. Price complete $7.90 
the American Council on Education, 744 Jack- FUN WITH FELT CORP. 
son Place, Washington 6, D.C. 118 E. 23TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








This well-illustrated and documented pam- — 
phlet, the result of a three-year study, presents 
the surprising and shocking fact that this land DO YOU WANT TO 
of ours does not yet meet its pledge of a fair SELL or BUY 


opportunity to all and of a fair chance to get an 
education as the birthright of all. It is interest- A CAMP?....A SCHOOL? 


ing to camp people because it shows the crying List your needs with our real estate department. All 
need for federal aid in states where educational information kept in strict confidence. Transactions 
levels are low. Twice now there have been bills made by this bureau exceed that of all individual 
in Washington providing for federal aid or sub- a coaenegnaphnnnen 

sidy for camps. The latest was Senate Bill No. Se nen 
2499 introduced on July 31, 1946. A similar Pi cen BUREAU OF — ve 
bill may be introduced in the 80th Congress. ifth Avenue | ew York, N. Y. 
Camp people should be aware of these Federal st lenin 

projects and of the strong trend to establish a 
national policy for education and to provide / a 

a program of assistance to the States for the 7) yy, we Prune Trane sSates &, Ine. 
further development of educational systems. y . AA 155 Lexington Ave. 
Camping is included in this program, and we eS || NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

— should be aware of these trends and of their 
a implications for the development of camping.— — 
B.E.J. => nt 























 Seesramaet in American Indian Crafts, 

Authentic Curios, 

Crafts, Supplies and 
: = Construction Sets. 

7 Everybody’s Handicraft Handbook aS Catalog on request. 

Hobbies Made Easy for Fun and Profit, pub- cilies 

lished by Progress Press, 2153 Florida Ave., 















Washington, D.C., 1946, $2.00 

This is a handy ‘Show to do it’? manual de- NOW IS THE Tame Onuer 
scribing the major arts and crafts at the most Artvue Picture Post Cards 
elementary level and guides the reader through 3 
the more advanced stages. It stresses working Artvue Souvenir Folders 
with few materials and little equipment, and Send for folder AC 
shows how to make improvised tools. It in- ARTVUE POST CARD COMPANY 


cludes many phases of ‘art’? work, plus whit- 


: . 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
tling, metal work, leathercraft, knotting, and 
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RECREATION TENT..... SOLVES that “Rainy Day” Problem 


Ample space for indoor games, meetings, craft classes, etc. Waterproofed, 
fire resistant. Made to govt. specifications. Top 12.29 oz. canvas, walls 
11.6 oz. Size: 16’0” wide, 33'0” long. Wall height, 45”. Center height, 
13'6”. Door at each end. Tent is complete, no poles, no stakes. Shipping 
weight without poles 235 lbs. Price (limited quantity) -.........0.......... $195.00 























’ 
as ARMY COTS, BUNK BOTTOMS, COCOA MATTING, CANVAS BY THE YARD AND 
HUNDREDS OF OTHER ITEMS. 
ies Check and order your supplies now to guarantee delivery on camp opening. 
Now you can get those Barco TWO-IN-ONE Get our 1947 catalog and order quickly. 
9 ) Wall tents. Waterproofed and fireproofed. Give : , 
| Us your specifications early, since materials are Textile Manufacturers for Four Generations 
not «iways ready for quick shipment. 
Also available are new govt. Pyramidal Tents, 123 Arch Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. Market 2160 











| 5 size 16’ x 16’. Only $59.75 each. 
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photography. Published in cooperation with the 
Public Affairs Press, it includes an excellent bib- 
liography by subjects.—B.E.J. 


Layout, Building Designs & Equipment for 
YMCA Camps 

Prepared under the direction of John A. 

Ledlie, sponsored by Building and Furnishings 

Service, National Board YMCA, published by 

Association Press, 1946, $3.00 

This book provides an excellent set of helps 
for those desirous of building or enlarging camp- 
ing facilities. Along with layouts and building 
elevations, it contains extremely helpful descrip- 
tive matter. This outlines very simply the uses 
of the building, together with the standards it 
should meet. In addition to a fine statement on 
sound planning for camping development, it con- 
tains layouts, plans and elevations, as follows: 








BE SAFE © PREVENT EPIDEMICS © USE 


RICHINE 


Trade Mark Reg. 


The One Dishwashing Compound 
that 


STERILIZES AS IT WASHES 


Send for free sample and complete information 








RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 











DISHWASHING 
MACHINES 


If you want delivery for your 1947 


der NOW! 





i oe = ” 
. "i Write for Price List DM 






SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 
244 West 23rd St., New York Il, N.Y. 


Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. AS ae: 
= 






WOOD STAIN — Beautiful rustic brown. ‘ 

WOOD PRESERVER — Adds years to life of wood ex- 
to rot. 

TERMITE STOPPER — repels insects. 

Apply anywhere — brush, spray or quick dip — no 

pressure needed. Over four times richer than creo- 

sote in wood preserving oils. 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY, Dept. c, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 


—_——_—_—— 





DISPLAYING AT ALL CONVENTIONS— 


Camp T. Shirts—Sweat Shirts—Shorts—Paper Stick- 
ers—Activity Awards—Crew Hats—Felt Pennants— 
Banners—Emblems—Chenille Letters. 

E. Willard King, Vice President in charge of Sales 


Collegiate Pennant Corp. 9 2) ietion’y: 
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Season, you should place your or- 








layout for a camp with a capacity of 125, double 
sleeping cabin, sleeping cabin for older boys, 
dining lodge and kitchen, outpost cabin, sew- 
age disposal systems, social lodge, boathouse 
and dock, waterfront layout, infirmary, craft 
shop, outdoor chapel, council ring, washhouse 
and toilets. As these titles would indicate, the 
book includes plans for out of season use of 
camp, for cold camping and for the maximum 
safety, health and enjoyment for campers and 
staff alike. This book is very timely, as it helps 
to fill a great need for assistance in camp con- 
struction. It is a must for your camp library.— 
B.E.J. 


The Camp Counselor’s Manual 

By John A. Ledlie and Francis W. Holbein, 

1947, published by Association Press, 128 pp., 

75¢, completely revised. 

This book is rightly named, as it contains ma- 
terial which a counselor needs in order to know 
the camper, to understand his place in camp, 
his obligations and his opportunities. This is an 
excellent tool for training courses, and might 
well be in the hands of counselors for study in 
advance of the season. It is a real contribution 
to camping literature. It covers an extremely 
wide range of carefully prepared and thought 
provoking material. The counselor’s qualifica- 
tions are presented in such chapters as ‘‘What 
Should a Counselor Know About Boy Behavior ?”’ 
His place in camp is covered in such presenta- 
tions as “‘How May a Counselor Cooperate with 
the Health Director?” Suggested cabin activi- 
ties, hike information, methods of conducting 
discussions, basic campcraft skills needed by a 
counselor, story-telling and game _ leadership 
skills are a few of the points presented. In addi- 
tion, this most usable book contains a counselors’ 
rating scale and a campers’ personality chart. 
—B.E.J. 


Stories for Talks to Boys 

By F. H. Cheley, published by Association 

Press, Third Revised Edition, 1946, 365 pp., 

$2.25 

This volume is comprised of hundreds of 
meaty little stories, anecdotes and wise sayings 
which could well be used by director and coun- 
selors as illustrative material at camp fires, in 
the cabin, at worship services and other appro- 
priate times. Though the title does not admit it, 
the book contains plenty of material which 
would appeal to girls as well. Topics range 
through such a wide field as to cover friendship, 
use of time, initiative, resourcefulness and many 
others. 


Log Cabins up to Date (2nd edition) 
Published by Shelvin Pine Sales Co., 900 First 
National-Soo Line Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
$.10. 

This 32 page pamphlet is full of ideas for 
building cabins and recreation buildings out of 
pine log siding. It is well-illustrated with photo- 
graphs and includes floor plans.—B.E.J. 
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